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THE PITY OF IT. 



CHAPTER I. 

* Love unretum'd. 
Hath gracious uses ; the keen pang departs. 
The sweetness never.' 

Hebries did not appear at the breakfast- 
table next morning. After a short private 
interview with his father, he departed for 
London, leaving the excuse of a telegram to 
account for his absence. 

Wiggles was relieved past expression. 
Lady Trixie equally mortified. Lord Cal- 
derman was in unusual good-humour; he 
was even civil to his wife. By the after- 
noon, the last guest, save Mrs. Cashel and 
Lady Trixie, had departed. Mr. Frankland 
had gone by an early train. With her 
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naturally buoyant temperament, Wiggles 
had quite, recovered the uncomfortable 
dread and depression that had possessed 
her on waking that morning. How was she 
to meet Herries? What would he say? 
What should she say ? how look ? Should 
she tell Lady Calderman? Then what 
ought she to do ? Would Lady Calderman 
be hurt? would she blame her? Oh! 
what was she to do ? She would pack up 
her things, and be ready to leave. She 
could telegraph to her mother. Oh ! it 
was all so horrid, so uncomfortable. 

Then she wondered why her mother had 
taken no notice of what she had told her 
about the abusive tramp, and his ominous 
words. Perhaps, after all, there was no- 
thing in them, only the evil imaginings of a 
worsted, revengeful outcast. Of course all 
sorts of strange stories had got wind re- 
specting her mother's disappearance ; of 
course vile tongues laid even crime . at her 
father's door. It was only surmise, only 
vengeful spite ; she need have no fear. If 
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only the meeting "With Hemes were over. 
He was cruel, he was base; just what she 
believed him to be when she first knew 
him, he was in reality. He had been play- 
ing a game. She shuddered as she hid her 
-eyes with her hands. Did he really think 
she was beginning to like him ? She hated 
him now, loathed him. 

Then somehow she took comfort when 
she half-fearfully thought of his mother. 
Intuitively she knew she would have pro- 
tection there, only, naturally, a mother must 
feel a son's rejection. So she sat in her 
room, Rab, sympathetic, at her feet ; Lingo 
telling her over and over again what a 
'poor old Polly' she was; and Bully, in 
snatches, expectant of his tardy morning kiss, 
<;arolling his German air. Even Tad and 
Pole regarded her, as she sat dejected, from 
under their slimy fortress, with the black, 
globular projections credited to them as 
eyes. Only Gog and Magog were unsym- 
pathetic. It was chilly, and they slept. 
The window was open—wide ; the morning 

b2 
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was dull and racist. Suddenly a blackbird 
darted up from the green sward, and 
perched on the branch of a tree domi- 
nating Wiggles' quarters. At the same 
time, she raised her head, and the bird, 
turning as if knowingly round, threw up its 
throat, and broke into jubilant song. Long 
and loud he sang — sang till the cloud had 
disappeared from Wiggles' brow, and the 
weight was lifted from her heart. She rose 
and approached the window, and the sweet 
songster, his mission over, fled. Then 
Lingo, who had observed not an apprecia- 
tive, but a willing silence, burst into a peal 
of derisive laughter, which drew a growl of 
disgust from Rab, and an angry chatter from 
the bullfinch. 

The dark hour for the present was over. 

Wiggles, too, laughed as she came whist- 
ling to Lingo's cage, and made her happy 
by scratching her head in token of * good 
morning.' For Bully she had her sweetest 
of kisses and a bunch of black Hamburgs. 
Rab, too, was kissed, and told in a confi- 
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dential whisper that she had been very 
angry, but it was all over now, and she was 
not angry any more ; to which Rab replied 
by a sympathising growl and a warning yelp. 
Then Wiggles, considerably comforted, ven- 
tured down to breakfast. Her relief was 
great to find Herries gone. There was 
waiting for her a long letter from her mo- 
ther, which had in it still not a word about 
about the tramp. Somehow this omission 
reassured Wiggles. 

With the keen perception that often comes 
with unrequited love, Lady Trixie had sur- 
mised the previous night that a passage of 
some sort had taken place between Herries 
and Wiggles. She had passed a stormy 
night — a night of jealous uncertainty. She 
noted the look of relief on Wiggles' face 
when Lady Calderman apologised for her 
son's absence, and she jumped to the con- 
clusion that, if a love-passage had taken 
place between the pair, it had been unfa- 
vourable to Herries' wishes, and she was 
relieved and enraged in one — relieved that 
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the man she loved was yet out of her 
reach, enraged that the prize — to her the 
most costly on earth — should be worthless 
in the sight of one so insignificant, as, from 
her point of view, was Miss Elmore. 

The diminished party met again at lunch- 
eon. Wiggles had spent the intervening 
time in writing to her mother ; she had no 
concealments from her mother — openly and 
fearlessly she bared her heart to her. There 
was only one subject on which she was 
silent, and that was Ralph Brooks. Since 
that day when inadvertently she had con- 
fessed her secret, and seen the shock it had 
given her mother's unsuspecting heart, she 
had felt as if it were almost forbidden 
ground. There was a great barrier between 
her and the man who held her heart in his 
keeping, yet somehow — she could not have 
told why — she could not think of it as im- 
passable. The future to youth is omnipo- 
tent — the impossible a spectre to be laid by 
Time. There would be a solution to the 
difficulty some day ; for the present she waa 
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content to love and to be loved, to trust 
without the shadow- of a doubt, and to know 
that she was so trusted also. Ah, ' Foi-est- 
tout ' was a fitting motto for Maggie Elmore* 
For * there is a strange sympathy which 
whispers convictions that no evidence can 
authorise and no arguments can dispel,' and 
everything is practicable which we believe. 

The plan for the afternoon was to be 
afternoon-tea at Dredger Hall, and an in- 
spection of its far-famed stables. Lady Cal- 
derman disliked driving with more than one 
companion in a carriage, so a second — a low 
phaeton, with a spirited pair of chestnuts- 
was in readiness to divide the party. 

* I do not care for driving,' Lady Calder- 
man said to Wiggles ; * perhaps you will take 
the reins, and Lady Trixie. Mrs. Cashel 
will come with me.' 

Trixie pouted. 

* If there is one thing beyond another I 
pride myself on,' she said, * it is my chario- 
teering, and I like these cattle.' 

Lady Calderman laughed. 



V. 
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* Will you give up the reins, Maggie, one 
way?' she said. *I know your skill is 
unimpeachable.' 

Wiggles yielded without a demur. She 
really did not much care ; she was in a dreamy 
humour, and quite content to sit still and 
see the hedge and trees flit past her, and 
feel the cool air play upon her face. The 

* cattle,' as Trixie called the thoroughbreds, 
were splendid goers, and she had no doubt 
the young lady was the proficient she 
claimed to be. So it was settled ; Lady 
Calderman, in deference to the chestnuts' 
fiery temperament, taking a five minutes' 
start. Then Trixie, who had them well in 
hand, let them go — and go they did. 

* My lady,' said the groom from behind, 

* don't warm 'em to the road too sudden ; 
they're main powerful.' 

* Teach your grandmother to suck eggs,' 
muttered Trixie, between her teeth. As 
yet she had full control of the mettlesome 
animals — she could afford to jeer. 

' Pardon me, Miss Elmore,' she said, * I 
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am apt to forget the proprieties at times. 
This is your first visit to Dredger Hall, isn't 
it?' 

Wiggles said it was. 

' I never saw a fellow so neatly toppled 
over as Tom Dredger. Are you used to 
bring your birds down in this fashion?' 

Wiggles understood. She was too quick 
of wit not to understand ; but she said she 
did not. 

'Oh, bosh^ you know he's going in for 
you. He has twelve thousand a year and a 
decent pedigree, better than fifty thousand 
and shoddy, I say.' 

' Mr. Dredger has not taken me into his 
financial confidence, though he seems to 
have taken you,' replied Wiggles, drily. * I 
am afraid I have no stable proclivities.' 

* You're not bad across country. I saw 
that, but maybe you're flying at higher 
game ?' 

'I am not good at riddles,' was the 
slightly haughty answer. 

Trixie laughed. 
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' That's odd, considering that you are a 
living riddle yourself. Hemes told me 
about your masquerading in the country, 
about the cottage by a wood, how you 
worsted the tramp, and how beautifully you 
opened soda-water/ 

*Did Mr. Heron tell you that, Lady 
Trixie r 

* Yes. If it was a secret, I am sorry for 
you ; nothing relating to women is sacred to 
Herries Heron.' 

'I thought you rather liked him,' said 
Wiggles, quietly. 

* Did you ?' she answered, flicking the 
near chestnut on the neck. 

Her hands trembled, and her eyes shot 
fire. The horses became unmanageable ; 
they felt the uncertain hand, and they put 
out their strength. 

' They are running away,' said Wiggles, 
quite calmly. 

' Not a bit of them, they're glorious cattle ; 

< 

so you thought I rather liked Herries Heron ? 
I'm afraid you haven't cut your eye-teeth 
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yet ;' she laughed, and again flicked the 
curved, straining neek, this time of the far 
chestnut. 

The phaeton was lifted off the ground 
with the bound the animals gave. Their 
impetuous fire seemed to inflame the auda- 
cious, passion-struck, jealousy-mad girl ; their 
headlong dash and speed to lash her turbu- 
lent spirit into wild recklessness ; she burst 
into a defiant laugh. Scarcely seeing her, 
they flew past Lady Calderman. 

* Take the reins, Tom/ shouted the coach- 
man to the groom, but the words, though 
the wind was following fresh, were left far 
behind. 

Trixie looked round at her companion. 

* You didn't think,' she cried, * when you 
entered the lists with me, that you were in 
for a race like this ;' and she again stretched 
the whip in action to strike. 

The groom sprang to his feet. The road, 
which had hitherto been straight and level, 
now showed in the near distance a curve, 
beyond which a bye-road paid into the high- 
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way. This bye-road was steep, leading up 
an abrupt hill. It was well known to the 
groom. With an ejaculation by no means 
respectful, he bent forward and tried to 
snatch the reins from the reckless girl's hands. 
In the momentary struggle, in which he was 
forced back on his seat, the horses swerved 
to the side, just shaving the deep ditch by 
the hedge-row. 

They dashed round the curve, the vehicle 
bounding and rocking like a boat in a gale. 
The bye-road was reached. Again the 
groom clutched at the reins, and again was 
worsted. 

' Turn 'em up the hill, for ^'s sake !' 

he shouted. 

Before the words had left his lips, Wig- 
gles, who had watched her opportunity, 
suddenly bent forward, and quick as light- 
ning, snatching the whip from Trixie's hand, 
threw it into the road. The next moment 
the reins were in her hands, and Trixie, as 
if powerless, had fallen back in her seat. 
In an instant she pulled herself together, 
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ready for a struggle, and turned with speech- 
less rage on her rival. 

Coolly, as if unconscious of her presence, 
Wiggles sat firmly upright, the reins gather- 
ed tightly in her hands, and twisted round 
her wrists, her feet planted against the front 
board of the phaeton. 

There was no uncertainty in her hold. 
Already the frightened animals responded to 
the master-touch. The hill was steep, the 
speed was breaking, still they foamed and 
struggled, and still the fragile vehicle oscil- 
lated and swayed. Her face was pale with 
will, not with fear, her eyes wide open and 
unflinching. She knew what she was about, 
and the horses knew that she did. The 
hand Trixie had stretched out to recover 
the reins fell by her side ; she, too, was mas- 
tered, and she, too, knew it. Foiled and 
baited she turned to the groom. 

*Take the reins,' she cried. * We're at 
the top of the hill ; do you want us to be 
smashed ? — damn you !' 

'No fears, my lady,' replied the man, 
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touching his hat, and grinning in evident 
enjoyment of the situation ; * she's up to the 
mark, and the 'osses knows it, they're dead 
cute, never tried this game afore, guess they 
don't like to be played with, knows when 
they can take liberties.' 

The summit of the hill was gained ; the 
wild, struggling gallop, the fierce trot which 
had followed it, had given place to a ner- 
vous motion, half bound, half prance ; then, 
just as the declivity began, Wiggles tight- 
ened the reins with a determined force, and 
the groom, in obedience to a gesture of her 
head, sprang down, and stood at the head 
of the now subdued runaways, who were 
trembling all over. 

'Take my seat,' said Trixie, jumping out, 
*I won't be responsible for the vicious 
brutes. As you turned them up this break- 
neck road, you'll have to take them out. 
If you hadn't got scared, they'd have cooled 
down on the level.' 

Wiggles quietly placed herself in the 
vacated seat as if unconscious of offence, 
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and ignoring Trixie's arrogant manner. 

*I am hardly as fearless as you are/ 
she said, gravely — she felt the danger they 
had escaped — 'but perhaps I understand 
horses better, — ever since a child I have 
been amongst them.' 

'Ah, so it would seem,' was the insolent 
answer, ' I have not graduated under a 
trainer, or been coached in a stable/ 

' Lady Trixie/ said Wiggles, with* quiet 
dignity, as the former re-entered the phae- 
ton, and the horses resumed their journey, 
well in hand, * I have no wish to quarrel 
with you ; you do not like me, and you are 
at perfect liberty to detest me, if you will ; 
but you make a very great mistake in sup- 
posing I am in your way — no two paths are 
more opposite than yours and mine. No 
hopes, no wishes, could be more at variance. 
Be generous, and believe me; for. Lady 
Trixie, what would be life to you would be 
death to me.' 

Trixie, mortified, enraged, and jealous as 
she was, felt for the moment the witching 
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influence of Wiggles' simple, earnest manner 
and soft, musical voice. She could not help 
it ; as the sense of her words passed into 
her, with full understanding, she believed 
them, and for the moment was softened. 
But she was too proud to acknowledge her 
error. She laughed, not pleasantly, fold- 
ed her arms, and sank back in her seat,, 
saying, 

* You have the whip hand of me, and 
can say what you like, but I agree with 
Mrs. Cashel that it is only blunderers who 
quarrel. We will agree to differ, for we 
have neither,' — she emphasised the last word 
— ' we have neither of us anything to lose. 
Take a friendly, if not a friend's advice, 
though, and bide a wee before you say '^ no "^ 
to Dredger Hall. What is it the old song 
says — ^you're great at the barbarous Doric 
Herries says — " She was daft to refuse the 
Laird o' Cockpen." Will you sing it ? I 
see the lodge in the distance, and who 
knows, a note in the air may carry the 
matter^' 
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/ Wiggles nettled at her rattling imperti- 

nence, yet showed no sign of irritation ; with 
perfect composure she looked round, smiled 
with sly humour, and sang a verse of the 
song merrily. As she finished, she said, 

^Now ril sing you another/ and her 
head well back, her eyes scintillating with 
light and mischief, she sang — 

' Will ye no come back agen f * 

As the pathetic melody, sweetly and 
clearlv, floated in the somewhat sad No vera- 
ber air, Trixie bit her lip; defiantly she 
essayed to join in the refrain, but her voice 
failed her. 

' Better lo'ed ye canna be ; 
Will ye no come back agen V 

sang Wiggles, with a significant ring, stop- 
ping suddenly at the massive gates of 
Dredger Hall. As they passed through 
them, the horses putting on steam, know- 
ing stables were nigh, Trixie said, yawning, 

*I wish I understood Scotch. You might 
teach me ; I like the air.' 

* Yes,' replied Wiggles ; ' it is telling.' 

VOL. III. . 
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Lady Calderman had already arrived. 
There stood an anxious group in the Hall 
porch as the phaeton drove up. The con- 
dition of the horses told too plainly that 
there had been sharp work. 

Mrs. Cashel's keen eyes noted that 
Wiggles occupied the driving-seat. 

' What, Trixie/ she cried, * did you come 
to grief? The horses were running away, 
then r 

Wiggles was still pale, as Mr. Dredger, 
flustered with delight and jubilant with 
hope, helped her to alight. 

' They were rather fresh,' she said, an- 
swering for Trixie, who showed signs of 
sulking, *80 we took a round. I think 
we've both had enough of charioteering for 
to-day.' 

' I am not an over-good whip,' said Lady 
Calderman, ' but they were never too much 
for me. Why, Maggie, your gloves are in 
shreds !' 

Wiggles drew her hands within her 
sleeves ; her wrists were red and swollen. 
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Later in the day, Mr. Dredger had the 
story, not without embellishments, from the 
delighted Tom. 

* Blowed, sir,' he said, ' it was the neatest 
bit of tooling I ever saw — seemed as she'd 
witched the 'orses ; but it was a shave, and 
no mistake. T'other one is a rare devil — 
lots of pluck, though ; shouldn't wonder if 
she'd had a nip of a gad-fly.' Tom nodded 
informingly. 'Don't like playing second 
fiddle, mebbe. All the gents, so they says 
at the castle, 'as lost their heads along o' 
Miss Elmore, and her ladyship's nowhere in 
the runnin' ; that's the gadfly, I take it.' 

Poor Squire Dredger ! it hardly required 
•the exploit, so much to his mind, to heighten 
his admiration for the spirited and alto- 
gether unique and charming Wiggles — that 
was at its maximum already ; but it elevated 
his hopes, it gave him a distinct basis on 
which to build that dazzling castle in the 
air that never yet has opened its gates to 
welcome a founder. 

He would take her to his stables ; there 
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he would be at his best — a best which now 
he knew she could appreciate. But Wiggles 
was shy ; she took care that he should have 
no opportunity of speaking to her except in 
the presence of a third person. Rare chance 
favoured him. He was desperate, and he 
seized it. It was in this wise. The glories 
of the place, and they were not few, had 
been passed in review ; the perfect stables 
and their matchless occupants had roused 
the enthusiasm of the party, all of whom 
where skilled horsewomen ; the prize-stock 
in sheep and cattle had been visited, won- 
dered at, and admired for the very points 
on which their owner did not pride himself; 
tea had been partaken of; the old pictures 
and some fine statues discussed ; the well- 
stocked library visited. When the carriages 
were announced, the squire's heart sank ; 
he had been primed for his venture, and 
opportunity had failed. He had no opinion 
of letter-writing nor patience, and in the 
meantime the prize would slip through his 
fingers. He was desperate. A discussion 
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ensued as to the order of return. Lady 
Trixie expressed a wish to exchange con- 
veyances with Mrs. Cashel ; but that lady 
seemed a little nervous about the chestnuts. 

' There is really no fear, Mrs; Cashel/ 
said Wiggles. ' I am not foolhardy ; you 
will be safe with me. They shan't go out 
of a trot, I promise you.' 

Mrs. Cashel was persuaded, but not with- 
out some qualms, and took her seat. As has 
been said, Wiggles' gloves were in shreds, 
and Trixie had not oflfered to yield the 
driving gauntlets she had taken possession 
of on starting. Mr. Dredger noticed the 
fitate of Wiggles' hands, the reins having 
left some red lines across them. 

* There are one or two pairs of driving- 
gloves,' he said, * in the hall, in a drawer. 
They were left by my sister last week. 
Come and choose,' and, glad of the oflFer, 
Wiggles followed the squire. 

It was already dusk ; she had difficulty in 
selecting a pair from the unmatched num- 
bers thrust into a drawer. As she drew on 
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a pair at last, poor Dredger put his fate to 
the issue. Time was precious ; the chance 
was fortuitous ; nothing venture, nothing 
have. She thanked him with the sweetest 
of smiles. She was off her guard. 

* Miss Elmore/ he said, * one moment. I 
am a plain man, rough of speech, but true 
'of heart. I love you past expression. Is 
there any hope for me? All you have 
seen to-day, I lay at your feet. I would it 
were more.' 

The situation was imminent. They would 
wonder if she delayed. Already some 
minutes had gone. But Wiggles possessed 
promptitude of action as well as decision of 
character. Temporising, in this instance, 
she knew would be cruelty, and she would 
save pain. She spoke kindly, but so firmly, 
each word fell like a sinking weight on the 
squire's lately buoyant heart ; he recognised 
at once that there was ' no appeal.' 

* Mr. Dredger, you have spoiled a happy 
day ; not all the wide world can buy love. 
Not all another's love can create love. I 
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have none to give you. Do you not think 
a man should have some warrant for such a 
request as you have made me ? A woman's 
heart is not to be had for the asking.' 

The poor squire was not deficient ia 
self-respect ; he recognised that he had been 
precipitate ; he was in his own house ; he 
felt that perhaps he had taken an unfair 
advantage. He stood aside to let her pass 
out, and said, with a not very steady voice, 

' A man honestly in love is, perhaps, apt 
to blunder. You will forgive me, Miss 
Elmore, when you come to love yourself.' 

Her eyes were very pitiful. He could 
not have pleaded pardon more forcibly. 
She held out both her hands, and said, 

*I only want you to feel that I mean 
"no." I thank you for the honour you 
have done me. A true man's love is an 
honour.' 

He took her hands, bent his agitated face 
over them for a second, then followed her 
quick steps to the phaeton, with as sprightly 
an air as he could command. Lady Calder* 
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roan had gone. Mrs. Cashel was impatient. 

* How long you two were " pairing," ' she 
cried. 

'And they were misfits, after all/ said 
Dredger, smiling valiantly, as the chestnuts, 
eager for the road, started off well in hand. 

Poor man, he had been hard hit. His 
horses delighted him not, nor his bullocks 
either; his sheep were a weariness to his 
eye, they had failed him in his hour of 
need, they had not added to his own 
personal attractions, for, personally, Squire 
Dredger was a modest man. He packed up 
that night and took his way to the prairies. 
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CHAPTER II. 

' There are no tricks in plain and simple faith.' 

* Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought 
Perplex'd in the extreme.' 

Lady Claire Treyillk wrote in despair; 
she had set her heart on her mother, with 
Wiggles, joining the large shooting and 
hunting-party assembled at Treville Mead. 
It had been so arranged, but, on receiving 
from her daughter a list of the invited 
guests, Lady Calderman had written to 
take back her promise, with a rather ineffi- 
cient reason as an excuse*— a wish to be 
quiet for a season, and a surfeit of sport 
and sporting topics. And she was not to be 
moved. She did not tell Lady Claire the 
true obstacle — John Frankland. She was 
naturally cautious, and made it a rule never 
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to trust another person's secret to a married 
woman. 

Lady Claire only knew the outlines of 
the Elmore story, it seemed complicated, it 
was out of date, she did not trouble herself 
to fill them in by research ; she had for- 
gotten that Mr. Frankland, the Right Hon- 
ourable the Home Secretary, bore a promi- 
nent part in that mysterious story, she 
remembered only that Wiggles was fresh 
and amusing and very ready to be amused ; 
it was a great bore and she hated her plans 
disturbed, and was not used to disappoint- 
ment. Lady Trixie at present was sure to 
be heavy in hand, she was Uprise with Her- 
ries who, she had heard from Mrs. Cashel, 
was cooling off, and Mrs. Cashel herself was 
so clever, it was sometimes a bore listening 
to her; she had so little repose, and she 
was not good-natured, did not like putting 
herself out of the way ; but men liked her, 
and she helped matters along in a country-- 
house. Wiggles would have been capital 
company; she was so amusingly original, 
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and she was sure she would have taken no 
end of trouble off her hancis, helped her to 
amuse the people. Not that she herself had 
any intention of putting herself one inch 
out of the way ; but Lord Treville was m- 
geant^ punctilious, old-fashioned, and ex- 
pected her to be that absurd thing a hostess^ 
just as if society had not its ramifications of 
grooves, and that of country visits was 
stereotyped — people looked after them- 
selves, that was about it. However, Wiggles 
would have fallen in splendidly, and she 
was sure the old man would have been 
charmed with her ; from all she had heard, 
she must be not unlike his own daughter. 
It was no use though being worried, she 
would speak her mind to Hugh and forget 
all about it. 

She did so. 

* Yes,' replied Hugh, ' it is a great disap- 
pointment ; people are rather curious about 
her, and she would have kept Mrs. Cashel 
in order, perhaps, as you say she is witty. I 
tell you, Claire, Mrs. Cashel goes too far. 
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If that make-shift of a husband of hers 
wasn't in existence still, I'd swear she had 
designs on my father/ 

'Nonsense, Hugh, Lord Treville has done 
all he considers his duty to do to domestic 
life; he has been a husband once, and a 
father twice. He looks on himself as his- 
toric now ; I don't think he'd even nibble 
at the bait of a dowager duchess.' 

' My father,' replied Mr. Treville, stiffly, 
*has more to bestow than to receive in 
social advancement. The superiority that 
made him what he is keeps him what he 
always was, a peer above his peers.' 

*I never talk seriously to you, Hugh,' 
said Lady Claire, pouting, 'but you fancy 
yourself on a platform, and begin " orating," 
as Mrs. Cashel says. I don't like being prac- 
tised on, speechifying always sends me to 
sleep.' 

Lady Trixie arrived first, she was in 
recovered good humour ; her rival was not 
in the field. Lady Claire, conventional 
herself, rather liked unconventionality in 
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others, and in that respect Trixie was to 
her mind. Herries said she was fast ; but 
Herries was prudish about women mthin the 
pale, and in all outside and material matters 
she was very good form. 

Fastness was a fashion, not a crime ; she 
had seen very quiet comme-il-faut women 
do things a so-called fast girl would have 
shrunk from. There was that pretty, soft- 
eyed, demure Miss Travers whom Hugh 
had advised her to cultivate as a pattern of 
feminine modesty and gentleness ; she was 
always sitting in shy corners with gentle- 
men, was always writing letters, and she 
had more jewellery than even Trixie, whose 
possessions of that nature were supposed to 
be unrivalled. 

« 

Perhaps Trixie was just a little loud, but 
she kept the ball going, and she was a 
splendid-looking creature. Treville Mead 
was rather dull; the Trevilles were solid 
people, and, when the house was to be full, 
it was well to introduce a lighter element. 

Wiggles drove Mrs. Cashel to the # 
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Station in her little basket-phaeton, with 
Friar Tuck for steed. This was two days 
after Lady Trixie's departure. Mrs. Cashel 
did not interest her ; she did not like her ; 
she did not think her clever, only sharp, 
and, she suspected, unscrupulous. She had 
a quick apprehension of character, and a 
keen perception of false metal. 

Lord Calderman was in London, and 
Herries had written to his mother that he 
would not return until after his visit to 
Treville Mead, where his father would join 
him. So the three ladies walked, and 
drove, and read, and worked, and discussed 
their friends, and wrote letters, and were 
not afflicted with ennui. Mrs. Cashel watch- 
ed Wiggles closely, and in a measure 
avoided her. She was conscious of a strange 
sensation — a feeling of treachery. She was 
attracted by Wiggles, and repelled at the 
same time. She did not wish to do her 
harm, and yet, in the quiet of her own 
room, she plotted and planned how best to 
further Elm6 Campbell's designs, how best 
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to come between the unsuspecting girl and 
the man she loved. Yet she could not 
bring herself to make any attempt to win 
her confidence. Perhaps she was a little 
afraid of her clear, honest eyes and her 
directness. Wiggles had a way of answer- 
ing a question that seemed to Mrs. Cashel 
rather abrupt. Her ' yea ' was ' yea,' and 
her ' nay,' ' nay.' She wanted just a soupqon 
of fining. One need not be emphatic — 
things could be taken for granted. It was 
not always necessary to set statements right, 
cum grano was understood among well-bred 
persons. But yet she liked her — why, she 
could not have told. She shrank, with as 
much pain as her small endowment of sensi- 
tiveness would allow, from working her any 
ill. Herries Heron was a heartless liber- 
tine. She knew that, even if he honestly 
loved the girl, he would soon tire of her as 
his wife. Perhaps the scheme would fail. 
In any case, what was to be, must be, 
whether she helped matters or not — and 
perhaps, who knows, she. Wiggles, might 
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reclaim Hemes — if so, she would have 
done a good deed. 

She had not seen Friar Tuck. It was at 
Lady Calderman's suggestion that that gal- 
lant steed, with his airy cockle-shell, con- 
veyed her to the station, Wiggles driving. 
The turn-out was unique ; it delighted 
the departing guest. Her admiration was 
genuine ; it pleased Wiggles. Mrs. Cashel 
was usually a favourite with unmarried 
ladies. She invariably won their confidence. 
She was still young herself, but she had all 
the air of a person with an assured position 
in society, of a veteran in the ways of the 
world. 

They felt their importance raised when 
they could speak of her as a friend. They 
deferred to her judgment, adopted her pre- 
judices, copied her style in dress, and re- 
peated her sharp sayings as wit. And the 
clever lady discounted these ingenuous 
friendships. 

Friar Tuck was in splendid form. Leah 
accompanied him. Mrs. Cashel quickly 
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perceived that she had touched Wiggles* 
heart by her admiration of the spirited 
little pony. She followed up her advant- 
age with strategic skill — she said, 

' I was disappointed — more than I care to 
9ay — at Lady Calderraan's change of plans. 
I had quite expected to meet you at Treville 
Mead; 

' And I was disappointed, too/ answered 
Wiggles. ' I am told you meet many inter- 
esting people there.' 

* I hope I shall soon see you again/ said 
Mrs. Cashel. *One does not meet a Miss 
Elmore every day. Young ladies usually 
repeat themselves.' 

'You are very kind/ replied Wiggles, 
quietly ; but she did not add that she recip- 
rocated her companion's wishes. 

A little put out, the latter tried the effect 
of a delicate confidence. 

There is a commanding sympathy in an 
involuntary confidence, yet it must be in- 
voluntary, or have all the appearance of 
spontaneity. But ingenuousness was beyond 
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Mrs. Cashel's power, and her attempt at 
it was a signal failure. 

* Yes,' she said, with a sigh, * very beguil- 
ing people — all the talents sometimes ; great 
painters, litterateurs^ great statesmen, poli- 
ticians of all grades, and occasionally a very 
recherche votary of doubtful Thalia; high- 
caste foreigners, and women worth know- 
ing, a pot-pourri of only recognised blooms 
and of finest aroma.' 

Wiggles was amused. 

* A bouquet not for me,' she laughed. 

* I am so sorry ; for I am sure you would 
be a good taster, and it is well to make 
your head young. But you have caution 
more developed than I have — you will 
never make the mistake I did.' 

Wiggles was silent. 

* In an assemblage like that, people are at 
their best, and that is very misleading — a 
very thin crust sometimes. I met my fate 
there,' she sighed, and stole a glance at 
Wiggles' face ; it showed civil attention, 
nothing more. * I was just nineteen, he 
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thirty — a very attractive age to romantic 
natures — it is suggestive of a past. He had 
lived his life, and I little knew what that 
life had been. I embarked my all fearlessly, 
trustingly, and — I was wrecked/ 

Here Friar Tuck ducked his head with a 
frisk of his tail, in disapproval of a preda- 
tory donkey standing athwart the king's 
highway. 

' There you are, sir, at your whims again V 
cried Wiggles, an unsympathising gaiety in 
her tones. 'You will let not even humility 
come between the air and your nobility ; 
skirt the road, sir, or I'll say there's a pair 
of you !' and as she let the impatient little 
animal swerve to the side, contenting her- 
self with keeping him clear of the hedge till 
the obstruction was passed, she added — not 
very pertinently to her companion's confi- 
<3ences, but sufficiently so to show that she 
had taken them in — 'Mettlesome nags re- 
quire a gentle hand ; it is wonderful what 
patience can do.' 

• Ah, Miss Elmore,' was the sharp reply, 

d2 
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' there are some Jehus who can drive their 
neighbours' nags better than their own.' 
Wiggles only laughed. 

* I shall take care not, as Lady Trixie 
says, to plunge too soon.' 

' A wise resolve — too much susceptibility 
is a misfortune. But there is one mercy' — 
she brightened — * even that has its limit, 
and, once that is reached, the hardening 
process begins. Heartaches on my own ac- 
count are over, and now 

" Only the sorrows of others 
Fling their shadows over me." ' 

* And these,' said Wiggles, gravely, ' are 
sometimes darker than our own.' 

As she spoke, the sweet blue of her eye 
looked hazy, as if dimmed by a passing cloud. 

* Dear Miss Elmore, nothing lightens 
grief so much as sharing it with a friend. 
I know something of your sad story.' 

Mrs. Cashel spoke in a tremulous under- 
tone, sympathising and deprecatory in one, 
but her keen eyes had an expectant glitter ; 
the softness was only in the voice. 
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* Then enough/ replied Wiggles, quickly, 
^ to know that I am the last person to discuss 
it with. Friendships are not made in a day.' 

' You are impetuous, like all generous 
natures. Miss Elmore, but you mistook my 
observation; it had.no latent meaning. The 
little I know about you, Lady Calderman 
told me, and — and Mr. Brooks ; we are old 
acquaintances.' 

Wiggles paled, and then flushed. She 
knew she did so, and she bit her lip ; she 
kept silence. 

* It is strange,' continued Mrs. Cashel, in 
hardly such dulcet tones, ' how rarely people 
are what others take them to be.' 

She paused in expectation of an interro- 
gatory remark ; none came. 

' Mr. Brooks described you to me as quite 
one of Nature's mouldings, ingenuous, light- 
hearted, and just a little susceptible.' 

* I am flattered,' replied Wiggles, trying 
to smile unconcernedly ; but she failed, and 
knew she failed. * I did not know you were 
acquainted with Mr. Brooks.' 
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* Oh, yes. I heard of him first a few 
years ago at Dr. Norris's, the Vicar of Perry- 
pip. Dr. Norris is a cousin of Mr. CasheVs, 
but he and Mr. Brooks were not on friendly 
terms ; some romantic affair in the village — 
the girl, a lady by birth, died, I believe. 
Dr. Norris blamed Mr. Brooks — oh, no, 
don't look so indignant — nothing disgrace- 
ful, only a mistake, some said on her side, 
others on both ; in any case, the girl died, 
and Mr. Brooks is still unmarried.' She 
smiled significantly. * I met him first at 
the very house I am going to now, Treville 
Mead ; it was just after this affair, and ha 
was very sensitive. We were a good deal 
thrown together, and I think he appreciated 
my sympathy. You see, others looked a 
little coldly at him, and I — for I was suffer- 
ing myself from evil tongues at the time — I 
took his part. However, he lived the idle 
gossip down, and I believe the story died 
a natural death ; it is quite forgotten now. 
I met him just before I came to Monks- 
wood, in town. We had a cup of tea to- 
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gether at Verry's. He seemed much inter- 
ested about you. I told him I was going 
on to Treville Mead from here, and he said 
he would make a point of being there, too. 
So now I shall be able to tell him of your 
conquests — poor Berries. I prophesy you 
will relent yet — and Tom Dredger: my 
maid told me this morning that he had start- 
ed for America. Ah ! I guessed what 
passed in the hall that day !' 

Had Lady Trixie been in Wiggles' place 
she would have described her sensations as 
those of a fencer, thoroughly worsted and 
pummelled all over. Wiggles was simply 
sick at heart. For a moment her spirit 
seemed dead within her. She heard the 
whistle of the approaching train in the dis- 
tance, with a sense of speedy relief from her 
intrusive, specious, and — yes, she felt it — 
cruel companion. She looked round at her, 
and said, as she drew up at the station, 

'You said the other day, Mrs. Cashel, 
that the woman who is talked about is 
virtuous, does it not follow, then, that 
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those who talk about others are — what r' 
* The very aphorism with which I tried to 
comfort Mr. Brooks/ was the ready and 
spiteful reply, ' but his answer was " There's 
always a sting in truth !" ' and with an affec- 
tionate pressure of Wiggles' unwilling hand, 
a patronising pat on Friar Tuck's sleek neck, 
with a gay reproof for apeing the airs of a 
thoroughbred, and an admonition to Leah, 
who growled as she extended her valedic- 
tory notice to her, to learn how to distin- 
guish friends from foes, she sailed smilingly 
away. 

Friar Tuck had it all his own way going 
home ; his pace would have astonished many 
a thoroughbred. Wiggles, the reins lightly 
in her hand, was calming down, — she would 
analyse Mrs. Cashel's spiteful gossip ! as she 
called it. The remarks about herself she 
could aflford to ignore, they had roused her 
pride and anger for a moment, and her 
wonder at the liberty taken ; but the sketchy 
story respecting Ralph Brooks she could 
not forget, she could not explain away, and 
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there was no one to ask. There was, too, 
an irritating semblance of truth about some 
of the statements. 

Mrs. Biles had mentioned casually the 
death of a young girl of consumption, un- 
der sad circumstances, but she said the 
story was an old one, and Wiggles had not 
encouraged her to enter into particulars, she 
was not curious, and then she knew that Dr. 
Norris and Mr. Brooks were not on friendly 
terms. Slight, very slight, corroborations 
of a mischievous tale, revived to answer a 
mischievous purpose, to wound a trusting 
heart. The enmity of baffled cunning is 
deadly, its revengeful ingenuity illimitable. 
Wiggles had made of a half friend a deter- 
mined enemy, a foe at all times less dan- 
gerous. 

By the time she had reached Monkswood 
her buo5^ant spirit had asserted itself, the 
impression the vile insinuations had made 
had grown faint and indistinct; she was 
wandering in the late gloaming by the 
wild hedgerow, and listening to a manly . 
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voice that never yet, she knew that, had 
wakened echo to falsehood. 

As she hurried to Lady Calderman's 
boudoir for her cup of afternoon tea, she 
flitted up the great staircase and along the 
wide corridor with an exulting, almost chal- 
lenging ring in her far-sounding notes, 

' Oh, bold and true, oh, bonnet blue, 
Whom fear and falsehood never knew.' 

Her face was radiant as she drew a low 
seat besides Lady Calderman, and opened 
the evening paper she had got at the 
station to read her, as she said, the news. 

Lady Calderman, content and smiling, 
sipped her tea. The very presence of the 
bright girl, whose heart she had won at last, 
was as that of an angel's to her. The love 
she felt for her was widely diflferent in kind 
from that she bore her daughter, but it did 
not differ so widely in degree. It was 
spiritualised, had nothing in it of instinct or 
of nature, and so, perhaps, entered more 
into the infinite. 

^ Oh ! godmother,' cried Wiggles, — in 
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their privacy so she called Lady Calderman 
— ' there is to be a dissolution of Parliament. 
Lord Bellemure appeals to the country.' 

It took a good deal now to startle the 
elder lady ; society had trained her against 
surprises. She was only natural when her 
heart was called into play. She could sit 
through tragedies that melted simple folks 
to tears, and comedies that woke their 
expansive mirth, with the same cold, in- 
different pose, the same quiet, refined com- 
posure. So now she quietly finished her 
cup, and said, 

' I always thought he would steal a march 
on the enemy, — " it is always the unexpect- 
ed that happens," are his own words. Oh, 
how bored poor Claire will be !' 

' Aregular game of "family-coach,"' laugh- 
ed Wiggles. ' The driver calls '* coachman,'* 
and everybody changes seats.' She resumed 
the paper. * Of course,' she said, * they are 
always wise after the event. The Hemu 
sphere says the Cabinet had determined on 
a general election as far back as August.^ 
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She ran her eye down the column. * And — 
oh, Lady Calderman, my father is going to 
contest shire with — with — Mr. Frank- 
land.' 

There was no lack of animated interest 
now on Lady Calderman's face. 

'Yes,' answered Wiggles to her ejacula- 
tion of half credulity. ' Yes, it seems quite 
true ; this is the paragraph.' She read : 
^'* We take the following from the Advance. 
of this morning : — * We are in a position to 
state that, in the event of certain important 
changes looming in the political atmosphere, 
Mr. Elmore of Oartmel will oflfer himself as 

a candidate in the Liberal interest for 

shire, at present represented by the Right 
Honourable John Frankland, Home Secre- 
tary.' We think this announcement requires 
confirmation. For many generations the 
El mores have been staunch Conservatives, 
and the fact that for the last twenty years 
the head of the family has ceased to re- 
present the county in which he has such a 
large stake, is due to domestic affairs solely. 
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The telegram announcing the dissolution 
was of later date. 

' Oh !' said Wiggles, covering her face 
with her hands, ' politics have nothing to do 
with this.' 

* No/ said Lady Calderman, sadly, ' less 
than nothing. Elmore fixedness of pur- 
pose. Elmore hate.' She looked disturbed 
and pained. *It will revive the scandal,* 
she went on. * I am sorry for your brother, 
just entering life.* 

Wiggles said nothing. All the joy and 
gladness had gone out of her face, which 
had on it a look of care as of added years. 
Her mouth was closed and firm, her eyes 
almost stern. 

Lady Calderman put her hand on the 
young girl's head with a pitiful, gentle touch, 
but, remembering the compact between 
them, she was silent. Suddenly, in response 
to a suggestive thought, she added, 

* But John Frankland may resign his seat. 
He will easily find a nomination elsewhere. 
There may be no rotten boroughs now, but 
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there are plenty of friendly ones. I don't 
think he'll enter the lists with Mr. Elmore.' 

Wiggles looked relieved. 

'And yet,' continued Lady Calderman, 
' he is very bitter against your father — and 
I cannot blame him. Your poor mother 
was his first love. No one on earth knows 
her innocence so well — no one would be 
less believed if he declared it. It will be a 
bitter contest if they enter on it/ 

And they did. 

A telegram* came to Lady Calderman in 
the morning from Mr. Frankland, confirm- 
ing the announcement in the Advance, but 
modifying it in part ; Mr. Elmore oflfered 
himself as a rival candidate to the Home 
Secretary, on independent principles — not 
as a pronounced Liberal. His address was 
already in the principal county paper. 

It came to Lady Calderman by the after- 
noon post. She read it sorrowfully, and 
with dread, and yet with the faintest stir- 
rings of a hope that some light might now 
be cast on the fate of her early friend and 
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relative. This hope she did not breathe to 
Wiggles. All the brightness, the Man seemed 
at once to pass out of Wiggles. She be- 
came nervous, and just a little irritable, 
spoke with a forced brightness of politics in 
general, treating the coming contest in ques- 
tion from a political point solely. To hear 
her speak, one would have supposed that 
the parties interested were strangers even 
by name to her, and Lady Calderman under- 
stood her lead, and followed it. 

' Do not be uneasy, my darling,' wrote 
Claire Elmore to her daughter ; * the secret 
has never transpired beyond those person- 
ally interested in concealing it. So long as 
Mr. Frankland believes that I am still alive, 
so long will he forbear taking any steps to 
bring home to your father the death of my 
unfortunate substitute. And, even other- 
wise, I doubt if he could aflford to risk his 
own reputation as a great State official. He 
would have almost as much at stake as your 
father — more, in a certain degree. He has 
his moral reputation — a story so tragical as 
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poor Annie's cannot be explained away by 
" wild oats." He has been all these years 
cognisant of her murder, and he has held 
his peace. How far this implicates him I 
do not know, but I know it is against the 
law, and he is a dealer of the law. We 
have nothing to fear from John Frankland, 
though were he assured of my death, and 
were he himself a private individual, I think 
he would revenge what he thinks my wrongs 
on his rival. I personally have long ceased 
to fear discovery at his hands. He has 
spent thousands trying to trace me, but 
from the very first he went wide of my 
track. He used to know, as did your father^ 
— I told you this, I remember — the Mrs. 
Gilchrist I have personated all these years ; 
but she was merely a casual acquaintance. 
She was poor, unhappily married, not in 
any way an interesting person, and he never 
troubled himself about her ; still less had 
the faintest idea that through her he might 
have heard of me — he believed her a crea- 
ture in your father's interests, and so to him 
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her individuality died. General Horseman 
managed it all. Do not be afraid, Maggie, 
my wee pet. Your poor father is quite safe/ 

But, even as she wrote these reassuring 
lines to her child, Mrs. Elmore's heart stood 
still with the haunting dread that had fol- 
lowed her ever since a letter she had received 
from Joe Bracks relating the mysterious 
disappearance of the food in the larder the 
night of the re-interment of the unfortunate 
Annie. 

This she had rightly connected, as an 
incident to be feared, with the threatening 
words used by the tramp to Herries Heron, 
and told her by her daughter. But Claire 
Elmore's was of a vicarious nature; she 
knew how to bear her troubles alone. Her 
love was essentially unselfish, and she was 
jealous for her child's youth — she would 
make her burden as light as she could. 

After this letter, Wiggles took heart. 
Still she watched the contest with anxiety ; 
she devoured the political news in the papers, 
got Lady Galderman to e^tplain difficulties 
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to her, and even went so far as to declare 
herself a sound Liberal. 

There were daily letters from Treville 
Mead, and piteous cornpl^nts from the 
Lady Claire. 

' Even Lord Treville/ she wrote, * a pat- 
tern country gentleman, like an old war- 
horse, scents the battle from afar, and paws 
the air. Our party has resolved itself into 
an electioneering committee; everyone is 
practising a canvassing smile, the dinner- 
table is a hustings, and the rug a platform. 
During the session, even in our hours of 
privacy, I was only " Mr. Speaker" to Hugh, 
and it is specially hard that during the 
recess I should be simply multiplied and 
resolved into " Fellow-citizens." The only 
person who keeps his head is Mr. Brooks 
— Sir Ralph Brooks, I should say, for last 
night brought him news of the death of his 
uncle. *' Good innings," as Mrs, Cashel says 
— a Piverton Park and a baronetcy I What 
has come over Herries, I don't know. He 
is actively disagreeable — ^passively so, he has 
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long been — the only man he is decently 
civil to is Colonel Elm6 Campbell, who 
arrived yesterday, Hugh asked him — he 
is a good canvasser, I believe ; but I don't 
like the man. Poor Herries I I fear he 
has been outrunning the constable again. 
He avoids Trixie in the morning, and spends 
the evening in the billiard-room with her. 
No one else will touch a cue since this 
desolating dissolution. Papa tells me he 
has opened the Hurstpoint estate. It seems 
a pity. I am tempted to hope that our 
party will follow the example of the cabinet 
— and dissolve. I am glad now Miss El- 
more did not come ; she would have been 
bored to death. Mrs. Cashel has been a 
real comfort — she is all things to all men, 
and yet her very self all the time ; bright, 
witty, and ready for a tilt. Lord Treville 
«ets his day by her, and Hugh — serves him 
right — Hugh is afraid of her. Whenever I 
want to be left in peace, I gravitate towards 
the corner of the room where Mrs. Cashel 
holds perpetual lev6e.' 

e2 
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This letter Lady Caldermati read aloud 
to Wiggles. At the part relating to Mr. 
Brooks, she looked up, a little curiously 
perhaps. Wiggles' head was bending over 
her work, but there was a very unusual 
rosy hue on her neck, which, in its normal 
condition, was iii colour and shape ' like the 
swan's.' 

* I wish/ said Lady Calderman, * that 
Herries would try for some borough, but 
he hates politics, just like his father. But, 
as I have often told him, he need not make 
a seat a business — he need only vote on 
great occasions, and help forward any little 
matter for his sponsors. There is always a 
prestige in the magical letters M.P. ; but, 
besides that, the consciousness of belonging 
to the senate of one's country tends to a 
feeling of responsibility — a man knows he 
is to a certain extent en evidence^ and he is 
careful.' 

Then Lady Calderman opened a volumin- 
ous epistle from Mrs, Cashel, and proceeded 
to read it aloud also, saying, 
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* If it were for nothing but her epistolatory 
talents, Mrs. Cashel is worth cultivating. 
She is the queen of gossips ; the best speci- 
men of '* a rauckle yarn out o' a pickle o' 
tow " I ever knew. She out-Herods the 
society papers. I believe she is the head- 
centre of a ramification of wires — she even 
anticipates the fabulous !' 

Then she read. 

Wiggles' work necessitated a change of 
posture. The light was waning, she said ; 
so she moved into the deep oriel window, 
and the grateful shade of the crimson hang- 
ings hid her tell-tale face from scrutiny. 

* I fled the house,' she wrote, * to take a 
ramble by myself, to sift my thoughts and 
steady my ideas. The peace of the great 
park was possessive. I allowed myself to 
be possessed, but, ah me ! the uncertain 
deer, a-gaze in wavering groups, suggested 
only unwilling voters. I could not throw 
myself into sylvan realities — but there was 
peace, or at least silence. 1 wandered 
deviously, my mind gradually becoming a 
heavenly blank. 
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* Suddenly I was conscious of a buzz, a 
familiar babble of voices, a sound as of 
our late post-prandial discussions — baited, I 
turned to fly. I looked up. I was under 
the rookery. " Hear, hear," T cried, in an 
ecstasy of relief. '* Order," responded a 
voice close at my elbow. At bay, I pre- 
sented front. It was Sir Ralph Brooks^ 
He laughed, and I too. ** Well met," he 
said. " We can talk in safety." — We are 
old friends. Sir Ralph and I. What was 
my distress to find that he, too, had taken 
fire, and was hot on a seat. His uncle — he 
died in Algiers — had expressed a wish that 
he should represent his mother-county, and 
he thought he should try. But I hardly 
think he will have much chance ; he is such 
an out-and-out Tory, and, now re-action 
has set in, there is no saying what even the 
agricultural interest will do. I told him 
I did not think the game worth the candle, 
and he agreed with me; but he said some- 
thing about an unfortunate entanglement, 
and a wish for active employment. So I 
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agreed with him that there was nothing Tike 
party politics for drowning care. I could 
not draw him about the said entanglement^ 
but it strikes me that my gentleman is 
becoming very much awake to his own 
importance. His uncle was a very preux^ 
chevalier^ very tenacious; Ralph — we used 
to be Ralph and Kathleen to each other — 
says about the family honour, '* There haa 
never been a mesalliance among them, never 
a whisper about any of their females, not- 
even a "suspect," and the old man was 
prouder of this than even his crusader 
ancestry. Sir Ralph regards this inheritance 
in the light of a sacred trust, and he said to 
me, as we strolled homewards in the grey^ 
chill evening, that he would sacrifice his 
dearest feelings to keep it intact.' 

Had Lady Calderman seen her young 
guest's low bent neck at this moment, her 
eyes would have detected no intruding hue 
of the rose on the dazzling white of the 
snow. 

She continued the letter. 
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'The only one who has escaped this 
patriotic mania is your son, dear Lady Calder- 
man. He seems ill, jaded almost. His eyes 
have a haggard look, at times he is moody, 
ennuiedy distrait, at others, affects — for I 
can see it is not real — an abandon of mirth ; 
almost reckless, he seems, I should say. But 
that I know how teuiperate he is, I should 
almost fancy him at such moments under the 
influence of wine. Lady Trixie's power 
over him seems gone, and, perhaps, not a 
had thing altogether — she was hardly the 
one to retain power, and she is certainly a 
little prononcSe. 

' As to the piece de resistance ^ Mr. Frank- 
land, he has disillusionised me. I find that 
a cabinet minister is a very mundane bit of 
goods. His seat is in danger, he may have 
to bring up at a corner borough, and he is 
simply savage ; he means mischief. Mr. 

Heron advised him to let things " slide," that 

• 

it did not matter what constituency he re- 
presented, only that he had the bare qualifi- 
cation of a seat ; and he answered that he 
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would fight the county to a man, and he 
will ; my private opinion is that he would 
like to fight his rival, not on the hustings 
only, but at twelve paces, and cofFee for 
one. But I forgot, the rival is your young 
jprotegee^s father ; some strange ' 

Lady Calderman came to an abrupt stop. 

*Yes, dear Lady Calderman/ said Wig- 
gles, very quietly, * finish the sentence ; I am 
safe with you, you know.' 

* It was my fault, Maggie dear,' replied 
Lady Calderman, * but I won't make a 
mystery out of nothing, idle gossip cannot 
touch you, dear ;' she continued, 

*Some strange statements have found 
their way into the society papers. I send 
you the Cosmo^ but pray be careful that it 
does not fall into Miss Elmore's hands. I 
was strangely attracted by her simplicity 
and freshness.' 

Lady Calderman paused, and turned over 
a leaf. Wiggles did not note that she had 
missed a page. She looked a little intoler- 
ant of Mrs. Cashel's appreciation — it was 
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well she was spared her commiseration. 

* It is sad/ the writer went on to say, * it 
is sad that her young life should have been 
shadowed by the mystery of her mother's 
fate — here the story is freely discussed, but 
never in the presence of Mr. Frankland. 
How the Cosmo got hold of its information 
I do not know, it seems to be not a little 
libellous.' 

This and some meaningless regrets filled 
the page folded down. Lady Calderman, 
knowing she was now on neutral ground, 
proceeded, 

* My rallying point is Lord Treville, and 
I think I am his. Mr. Treville will never 
be the man his father was, and I think the 
latter knows it. But it pleases him to live 
over again his own triumphs in the imaginary 
future victories of his son. He has written his 
son's address to his constituents ; he has re- 
mitted his tenants ten per cent, on the 
November gales; he let two notorious 
poachers off yesterday — insufficient evidence, 
he said — they were caught red-handed, I 
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believe ; and he granted, no later than yes-, 
terday, three acres of land to a body of 
Congregationalists to build a conventicle 
upon. I suggested that he had done enough 

in the way of holding a candle to the , 

that he was a pillar of the State, and the 
cynosure of many eyes, that he ought to 
draw the line at the Church ; but he answered 
me that a thorough-paced diplomatist never 
drew a line anywhere, but kept an open 
course. He is not a Radical at heart, but 
he thinks it necessary now and then to assert 
the principles which advanced him, by a 
retrograde action or a flashily independent 
deed. He values the things that make the 
true stability of Tories, and of which, through 
political anomaly, his career as an ultra- 
Whig has secured him such a large slice — 
land, title, and aristocratic connection. 

* He does not now court the subject of 
self-made men ; he looks on Lady Claire 
and is silent. And strange to say, dear 
Lady Calderman, you have often discussed 
his lordship with me, so I speak freely, his 
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appreciation — exaggerated, I think — of the 
guild of nobility does not extend to that of 
the gentry, unless accompanied by wealth ; 
he cannot understand the prestige derived 
from long descent alone. He has nothing 
of the archaeologist about him ; he does not 
understand blood ; it is too true '* Saxon 
industry and Norman manners will never 
agree." There is not, except in Lady Claire's 
rooms, a bit of old china in the Treville 
Mead ; everything is intensely modern, 
everything means money, but the Treville 
coronet is everywhere. Ah ! with all his 
genius, he is a, parvenu. The fact that his 
disowned daughter's husband can boast 
some seven quarterings he treats with 
contempt. Majesty is only a jest to him, 
stripped of its externals ; and yet — and yet 
— oh, the contradiction of worldliness ! — he 
knows by heart every quartering of the 
Heron scutcheon, and a very handsome 
shield they have made of the Treville 
blank. With no reverence for the past, 
he yet values its relics if they add to 
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the present importance of the individual. 
'There is hot war in the parish just now. 
The vicar wishes to throw down the well- 
cushioned pews, make open ones, and de- 
clare them free. This is the true principle 
of reform, and, you would think, thus com* 
mends itself to an ex-Liberal leader; but 
no, " my lord's pew is his own, all his own, 
and none of his neighbour's ; the rights of 
property must be respected ; he is no com- 
munist." So he spoke at a vestry meeting, 
true Tory utterances ; as a counter-balance, 
he gave the grant of land to the dissenters. 
To-day he told me he had thought the 
matter over, that he knew the church was 
uncomfortable and the accommodation lim- 
ited, so he intended to propose that it 
should be pulled down, and a subscription 
opened for a new building, which he would 
head with a thousand pounds. Dear Lady 
Calderman, you, with your antiquarian 
bent, can imagine my horror — pull down 
the Mead Church, the finest Norman relic 
in the country 1 — but I was wise in my 
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generation ; I said an airy church, well 
lighted and ventilated, was a desideratum, 
that his proposed donation was princely, 
but that I advised him to wait till the elec- 
tion was over, that he would be miscon- 
strued, that the high Tories would say he 
had no reverence for tradition, could not 
understand the dignity of antiquity, and the 
ultra-Radicals would rake up his old dia- 
tribes on disestablishment, and accuse him 
of apostacy. 

' He gave me such a pretty ring this 
morning, and called me a capital little pilot. 
I said, " Yes, but pilots were only for the 
shores, great mariners for the deep." I 
think the vicar will get his way. 

* Lady Claire is quite a little queen here, 
but she takes her honours ^' easy." Mr. 
Treville is most attentive to her ; she never 
has a wish ungratified ; and then her tem- 
per is perfect. She defers very prettily to 
the old man, who, with all his harshness to 
his daughter, has, I think, far more heart 
than his son.' 
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Lady Calderman smiled as she put down 
the letter. 

'Kathleen Cashel is a clever creature,' 
she said, *but she has evidently written 
under restraint ; her letter has no " go " in 
it — it is laboured and guarded. Somehow 
it has left a disagreeable impression on me, 
but what I could not define/ 

*An impression of falseness?' hazarded 
Wiggles. 

' Hardly that ; not that I think her pain- 
fully accurate. Ah, Maggie dear, very few 
of society's butterflies are that; but Mrs. 
Cashel knows that on dits are always re- 
ceived cum grano, so when she writes to 
amuse she does not stop to weigh her words. 
Besides, she has Irish blood, and the Irish 
are — well, imaginative.' 

Wiggles said no more. 

' I am uneasy about Herries,' continued 
Lady Calderman. * He went away so 
abruptly. Mrs. Cashel knew I was vexed, 
so she mentions her observations. , I do 
wish he would settle down.' 
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Still Wiggles was silent. 

And so the pair sat on, each absorbed in 
her own sad, anxious thoughts, each yearn- 
ing for the sympathy which, had either 
broken the ice, would have flowed a boun- 
teous stream. 

Wiggles longed to tell her loving god- 
mother the cause of Herries' abrupt depart- 
ure, and the latter, on her part, would 
fain have poured into her young guest's ears 
her fears that Herries was running a reck- 
less course, her grief that besides herself — 
and her entreaties were vain — there was 
none to lift a warning voice to him. 

Their hearts were full and sad. Just then 
it seemed to Wiggles that the very light of 
her life had gone out in deep darkness for 
ever. Mrs. Cashel's letter had done the 
mischief it was intended to do. Wiggles 
knew that the writer was a favourite with 
men — she was bright, clever, and adaptive. 

That Ralph Brooks had known her for 
some time she was aware, and she supposed, 
though she wondered just a little, that they 
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had been on terms of intimacy. So it was 
perhaps natural that he should speak to her 
of his newly-acquired inheritance ; but she 
refused with scorn to believe that he had 
mentioned an * entanglement,' that was false, 
it left no sting; she had deliberately mis- 
stated some innocent observation he had 
made, in the hope that it would be repeat- 
ed to her — Wiggles — and so it had been, 
but not with the result intended. What, 
however, did sting, what she did receive in 
good-faith as true, was that part about the 
stainless line of the Brooks, and Ralph's de- 
termination that at his hands it should suffer 
no blemish. What was she ? stern fact told 
her that in the eyes of the world she was 
nameless. On her, as on her mother, the 
foul slander lay like a cloud. Never, never 
could she now lift a finger to set her mother 
free, and so she, too, must suffer and be stilL 
But if she could, if she dare, was it for her 
to try to take the stain from her name, to 
make herself worthy of grafting on the 
immaculate tree of the Brooks. The mis- 
VOL. ni. F 
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takes, the faults of others could not do 
more than cast a shadow over her ; she was 
herself, and it was herself that he had won, 
herself, isolated from every being in the 
world, her own loving, trusting, believing 
self. 

If that self were not more to him than 
name or pride, he was not worthy of her. 
Nothing that the wide world could give or 
take would weigh in her estimation against 
himself; a self, isolated and alone, rich, poor, 
or nameless, what did that matter to her ? 
he, and he solely and alone, was all-in-all 
to her. She had given him her heart, he 
had given her his, what could come between 
them ? Her pride was on strong wings, but 
her heart was aching sadly. Suddenly she 
remembered that she had told him she 
would not wed with him while she was 
denied her father's name. Was not that 
also pride — had he not a right to complain ! 
but then she bethought herself that she had 
secretly cherished the hope that now she 
was before the world as Margaret Elmore, 
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tacitly acknowledged by her father, Ralph 
would find her out, and — and — perhaps 
things would go well. The dread secret 
she had learned from her mother had some- 
how ceased to be a barrier ; she was patient 
and trusting, she waited for him. 

And now this sweet dream was over, it 
was his voice that had bid her wake. She 
would ask Lady Oalderman to let her go 
home to Mother-nurse, and they twain 
would wander away together like stricken 
d6er, hide from all eyes, and patiently 
await their release from a cruel, heartless 
world. 

It was a dark hour, an hour that left 
its traces on Wiggles' sweet face for ever, 
there would always be a something there 
that would tell she had known sorrow. 
She does not blame her lover, but as she 
painfully returns to outer things she says 
to herself how true it is that * Man's love 
is of man's life a thing apart, but woman's 
sole existence I' she never doubts his love. 

The scene changes to Treville Mead. The 

f2 
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hour is the same. Mrs. Cashel sits in a 
perfect little room called the ladies' library. 
It is bright with pretty chintz, luxurious 
with soft chairs, flowers, fair china, and gaily 
bound books. A fine buhl writing-table is 
fitted with every fanciful contrivance fov 
epistolary need. Here Lady Claire writes 
her letters, and her lady guests also. 

Mrs. Cashel is the only occupant. It is 
dusk, the fire burns brightly, and a double 
lamp, with rose-coloured shades, sheds a 
subdued light. 

Something has changed the lady. She 
does not look attractive now. She is watch- 
ing the door and the clock alternately. In 
a little while her patience is rewarded. 
Colonel Elm^ Campbell enters. 

* I thought you were never coming/ was 
her peevish greeting. 

' Couldn't help it. Pussy ; things are 
hurrying up. Herries is impatient to strike. 
I say, wait till the issue of the contest.' 

* Delays are dangerous,' she answered, 
impatiently. 
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' Have you made any way with Brooks ?' 

' Not an inch ; but I've laid good lines 
down on the Wiggles' track/ and she told 
him of her letter of the previous day. 

' Good/ he said ; * but what about Brooks ? 
You don't usually fail unless you wish it, 
Pussy.' 

' But I did not wish it, Elm^. I might 
have done so a few days ago; but Miss 
Wiggles has spoilt her chance; She is an 
aggressive minx. As for Brooks, I always 
told you he would be impracticable — a 
dogged John Bull ; wouldn't believe the 
evidence of his own senses if he had made 
up his mind not to do so. I only wish 
you'd let the pair make a match of it, and 
turn your information to account in settling 
them in sweet Tipperary, in some proscribed 
farm ; their honeymoon wouldn't be long, I 
promise you.' 

* Why, Pussy, you are vicious. What's 
up ? Some one's been finding you out — 
that's about it.' 

' See here, Elm6. I don't want that 
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thousand pounds ; we'll cry quits. I've done 
my best ; I'm tired of plotting in the dark. 
Brooks will always suspect me now, and I 
• can't afford to risk my position more than I 
have done. I'm not squeamish when it's 
plain sailing ; but I don't like dirty water, 
there now.' 

' What did Brooks say ?' 

' Very little.' 

' What did you say ?' 

* A great deal too much.' 
' Always a mistake.' 

* And it's just as great a mistake to say 
too little sometimes — that I can tell you.' 

*Tell me what passed, and be easy, as 
you say, yourself.' 

* Well, I drew him to talk about Miss 
Elmore, said how hearts were going down 
like nine-pins before her bowling, hinted 
that she could use her eyes, expressed pity 
for that noodle, Tom Dredger, who had 
become desperate at her refusal, I said, and 
had cleared out to the prairies to seek 
another Rosalie. 
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' " He must have been very presumptu- 
ous," said my gentleman. 

* " What !" I cried, " presumptuous, poor 
man, to fall in love with a pretty and 
enticing girl !" I emphasised enticing, and 
he remarked it, for he set his lips. 

' " No, not to fall in love, but to propose 
on such a short acquaintance," he said. He 
was formal, and used the word " propose." 

' " But he believed he would be accepted,'^ 
I answered. 

***Howdo you know that?" he asked, 
sharply. 

*"0h! because he told me so," I said. 
He didn't, you know ; but I was in for it> 
and wasn't going to stick at trifles. 

* He looked dangerous, so I added, 

* " But then, you know, a man desper- 
ately in love is generally as blind as a bat." 

' This mollified him, and I started off on 
another track. I said, 

* " I could have told him he was floun- 
dering, for I happened to know that Miss 
Elmore, if she had no very decided penchant 
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for him, was still very agreeable to Mr. 
Heron. I could have told him that they 
were always together, riding, playing bil- 
liards, walking, or she singing, and he 
hanging over her. I could have told him 
all that," I went on, never seeing, fool 
that I was, that it was I who was flounder- 
ing. It didn't occur to me to look at Sir 
Ralph, or I might have pulled up in time ; 
but, to be candid, when one is drawing on 
one's imagination rather freely, one likes an 
ppen space for one's vision. Some eyes are 
embarrassing. Sir Ralph's are. He was 
ominously silent, too; but I was not 
yarned. 

* *' Why,'* I said, braying ass that I was, 
*' it was only a night or two before I left 
Monkswood that I saw them together at the 
far end of the gallery. Lady Calderman 
had drawn the rest of the company away — 
she is very anxious for the match, you 
know — and Miss Elmore owes her such a 
debt of gratitude, as you know, I daresay. 
Well, they were to all intents and pur- 
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poses alone, and I saw her bend forward to 
his upturned face, and " 

'"And what, Mrs. Cashel?" he cried, in 
a voice actually trembling with rage. I 
was startled out of my usual presence of 
mind, and looked up hastily. His face was 
livid, and his eyes like balls of fire. 

* I recovered myself on the instant, rose, 
and rang the bell to insure interruption ; it 
was embarassing, you see. Then I laughed, 
and said, " Another victim ! Ah, I couldn't 
tell the rest ; you must ask Herries. But I 
don't suppose he'll tell tales out of school 
either." 

' " Mrs. Cashel," he said, hurriedly — he 
heard footsteps, *' you have told me a tissue 
of falsehoods ; ugly words to use to a lady, 
but we are old acquaintances, and I think 
Cashel will forgive me. Now listen to me : 
if you dare ever again to make Miss Elmore 
the subject of your vile slanders, to take even 
her name on your lips, I shall take means 
to rid society of one of its greatest scourges 
^a meddlesome, specious, lying woman." 
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* Pleasant words, Elm6 Campbell/ 

* And quite worth the thousand, Pussy. 
The labourer is worthy of his hire. Never 
mind. Every dog has his day, and this 
whelp has had his. You will be amply 
revenged soon; perhaps have him on his 
knees to you. How did it end ?' 

*End,' she cried, a little consoled. *A 
footman answered ray bell. I said, " Bring 
the time-table. I want to see when the 
morning train for London starts." The 
man vanished, and then I turned, in out- 
raged innocence, to the self-righteous prig, 
and said, " One of us leaves in the morning. 
Sir Ralph Brooks." 

' " I do," he answered. *' I have warned 
you. So beware." ' 
. * Has he gone, then ?' 

* No ; he goes in the morning.' 

' What did you do with the " Cosmo " I 
lent vou ?' 

' I sent it to Lady Calderman.' 

* Did Lady Trixie see it ?' 

' Yes — it consoled her a little. She is of 
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no use ; too hopelessly gone ; thinks of no- 
thing, no one, but Berries. And he — like 
all men — why, he takes the goods the gods 
provide. When she finds he is fooling her, 
Elm6, she'll go mad.' 

* The best thing she could do. She is a 
volcano. I hate volcanoes.' 

' They can make a desert/ she said. 
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CHAPTER III. 

' Oh ! must the cup that holds 
The sweetest vintage of the vine of life 
Taste bitter at the dregs!' 

The writs were out, the country was in a 
ferment of agitation—a vast battle-field. 
There had not been a general election for 
years, and though the government had not 
appealed to the country upon any question 
of crucial interest, or upon any political 
principle in danger, it was felt that they 
were upon their trial — that they, perhaps 
rashly, challenged opinion, and sought pro- 
bable discomfiture. 

They seemed sure enough of the issue ; 
but in commercial centres it was felt that 
they had disturbed the well-oiled machinery 
of money- making progress without adequate 
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cause. They had a very good majority, if 
not such a strong one as the one that had 
returned them to office. Still, strong 
enough to carry an important measure. 
They had irritated, and that meant enemies, 
perhaps in the camp. 

But their party was confident to jaunti- 
ness. They had appealed, so said their 
principal mouthpieces, to the country, not 
with any latent fear that in any way they 
had forfeited the confidence that had en- 
abled them to legislate with such efficient 
progress, but with the desire to further 
strengthen their hands, that certain meas- 
ures, already ventilated, involving what 
was popularly called ^a new departure/ 
might receive a support so unmistakeable 
that the business of the session would no 
longer be impeded by a factious opposition. 

The country could now judge how per- 
nicious to its true interests obstruction was ; 
how un-English, how puerile. A sweeping 
majority was alone the weapon to combat 
the evil ; and that they, with the fullest 
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confidence, awaited at the grateful hands of 
responsible electors. On the other hand, 
it was asserted that the government, by a 
bold plunge, had anticipated the slow, creep- 
ing, but certain tide which had set-in of 
defeat ; that they preferred to die by the 
hands of the many, not the few, whom they 
considered their personal enemies ; that 
what appeared the boldness of assured suc- 
cess, the confidence of a good cause, was, in 
fact, the cowardice of an evil conscience. 

Ralph Brooks had thrown himself into 
the meUe, and his trumpet gave no uncer- 
tain sound. He was true-blue, an heredit- 
ary Tory, with modern common-sense — was 
for Church and State on the one side, free 
breakfast-table on the other ; the upholding 
of English prestige in the council of nations 
at any risk, morally sound and internal 
reforms at home. That was about it, 
sketchily. 

His Toryism embraced the institutions of 
his country, fundamentally, but had no re- 
trograde action of stagnation — to use a 
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paradox. The same might be said of Felix 
Elmore, only he claimed for himself inde- 
pendent action. He would bind himself to 
no particular policy, and utterly disclaimed 
party. Both men had large stakes in the 
country, stakes on a conservative basis — 
hereditary property and position. Sir 
Ralph's opponent was an ultra-Radical, and 
it was expected that the new baronet would 
walk the course. Mr. Frankland was a 
cabinet minister— according as the wind blew, 
would be his individual chance. Mr. Tre- 
ville's little borough had hitherto been highly 
appreciative of their painstaking, conscienti- 
ous representative. His re-election seemed 
a foregone conclusion. 

The party at Treville Mead had broken 
up a few days after the announcement of 
the dissolution, only Trixie and Mrs. Oashel 
of the lady guests remained, and Elm6 
Campbell of the gentlemen. 

Lord Fantum had received from his 
divinity a second and final dismissal, and 
had just gone, like disconsolate Tom Dred- 
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ger, on his travels. Treville Mead was the 
centre of political agitation, as carried on 
in domestic circles. It pleased the old lord 
to fight his well-won fields again ; to air 
his obsolete experiences, and predicate again 
in stentorian tones imbroglios that were 
never to happen, and dangers that would 
never occur. 

With it all, he did not make himself a 
bore. He was too original to be weari- 
some. There was an ever-recurring fresh- 
ness in his repetitions, and novelty in his 
reminiscences — or in his way of recounting 
them — which really is the salt of narration. 
Anecdote and dotage are generally not far 
apart, but Lord Treville's years were set in 
a green old age ; wit and wisdoria were in 
him a rich aftermath. 

Closely analysed, his life would show no 
trace of chivalric honour in matters affect- 
ing his own advancement. The race of life 
had been to him going across country like a 
man— taking everything before him, or, in 
a risky difiiculty, availing himself of friendly 
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gateways and convenient gaps. To be first, 
or a good second, had always been his aim, 
and let who would take the hindmost. 

In his heart of hearts, he was not proud 
of his son and heir ; he had too much the 
acumen of discernment to be blinded by 
paternal feeling; but he knew his own 
power, and he did not despair to see his 
son with a portfolio yet. 

Hugh had common-sense, a good memory, 
and a large stock of assurance ; he answered 
to the helm, and would always keep clear 
of breakers. He was a safe man, and, when 
a genius like Lord Bellemure held the tiller, 
it was only safe men who were wanted, who 
would, indeed, be tolerated. 

The integrity of the cabinet, like that 
of the Vatican, requires but one Pope. 

The most that could be said of Hugh 
Treville by those who knew the man thor- 
oughly was, that he played his father's 
cards to admiration. He did -so, and by 
the points he had already scored there 
was a great chance of his making a good 
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game some day. Her father-ia-law was a 
wonderful amelioration to the Lady Claire's 
matrimonial lot in life. She was by no 
means wanting in esprit, though constitu- 
tionally apathetic to lethargy, and her hus- 
band bored her. He could not see a 
point quickly, and it was too much trouble 
to her to explain ; he took petty oflfences, 
and she was all for live and let live, not 
being over-sensitive. He never seemed to 
think it necessary to take any interest in 
her pursuits, or wishes, but he expected her 
to be actively alive to every triviality that 
affected his own calling — that of a budding 
statesman' — au resie, he was liberal, and 
never interfered with her fixed plans. But 
when Blue-Books were peculiarly aggres- 
sive, when bored ad nauseam with the re- 
hash of a debate, she found a sure refuge 
in Lord Treville — in his father's presence 
Hugh was seldom long-winded, and in the 
hours when such help could not be avail- 
able — when, in her instance, the cases were 
reversed and Mr. Caudle had the advan- 
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tage — she had always the sanctuary of sleep. 
But, on the whole, life was pleasant and 
easy to Lady Claire. She regretted the 
premature breaking-up of the large party 
at Treville Mead ; she dreaded unmitigated 
Hugh, for Lord Treville was much engaged 
with an extensive correspondence, giving 
his old party the benefit of his counsel, and 
pulling the wires, as he alone could pull, in 
wide directions. His right hand, his 
secretary first and chief, was Mrs. Cashel. 
Colonel Campbell, too, proved himself a 
useful tool. There did not seem so very 
much for Hugh to do, only to coach himself 
up in readiness to speak at all times and sea- 
sons if need should be, and, not being a 
man of a sympathising turn, he had no 
personal friends : so, when at home, he was 
left high and dry on his wife's hands. 

She wrote her plaint to her mother, who, 
the coast being clear, proposed to come to 
her rescue with Wiggles. Lady Claire was 
delighted, and they came. Wiggles was a 
little restrained in her manner, at first meet- 
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ing, to Mrs. Cashel, but that lady met her 
with lively empressement^ as if they had 
parted the best friends in the world. And 
Wiggles was conscious of a feeling of gra- 
titude towards her ; they could be civil to 
each other and ignore their late little 
skirmish. 

Though the party had dwindled down to 
the few guests named, there was no lack of 
stir and bustle at Treville Mead. Tele- 
grams kept coming and going, and stray 
persons arriving promiscuously to leave hur- 
riedly. Letters came by the shoal and 
went by the legion. Newspapers were de- 
livered in battalions, and pamphlets in pla- 
toons ; the place looked as if it had been re- 
quisitioned for some special or secret service 
of imminence, or had been transformed into 
the head-quarters of an active legation. This 
had its charm for Wiggles, it was good for 
her, too, it kept her from brooding. 

The Cosmo which Mrs. Cashel so kindly 
hoped would fall into her hands had been 
spirited away by guardful Lady Calderman, 
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SO the obnoxious passage the former had 
referred to in her letter escaped the eyes 
intended to see it. It ran as follows : — 

' A strange whisper is going the rounds 
of the clubs. At present names are only 
faintly indicated. Should the revelations 
hinted at become public property, we can 
promise our readers a story which in tragic 
interest and romantic incident has seldom 
been equalled. Truth is stranger than 
fiction. We may only observe that facts 
point towards the new candidate for one of 
the most important of our home counties, 
himself once well-known in hunting circles, 
but for the last eighteen years a stranger to 
his native country.' 

A smaller paragraph followed. 

* Should the story we allude to transpire, 
a great State oflScial may find his seat in the 
Cabinet — should his party return to office — 
too hot for him ; and a certain general in 
high command in the East may possibly find 
a cooler climate and private life conducive 
to his interests.' 
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Still another paragraph — of this time but 
one short line. 
* Murder will out.' 

Unconscious of the mine under her feet, 
Wiggles held on, her way, battling bravely 
against forebodings, loving and trusting with 
all her heart. 

By special invitation she had brought her 
small menagerie, Friar Tuck and all, with 
her, and nothing delighted Lady Claire 
more than a drive through the grounds in 
the little basket-phaeton, behind that noble 
steed. Wiggles by her side, talking bright 
nonsense, laughing and singing snatches of 
light song. 

The painful impression made by Mrs. 
Cashel's repetition of Ralph Brooks' con- 
fidences gradually faded. It faded beneath 
the pure and steady light of her own con- 
fiding, believing spirit, and the clear under- 
standing that in her returning hours of calm 
reasoning showed her how incongruous the 
statement was. She argued — slowly and 
hesitatingly at first, triumphantly at last— 
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that could her lover weigh her in the balance 
against his new dignities, and whatever these 
represented, he was not what she had con- 
ceived him — he was not the thing she loved ; 
and then she closely analysed her conception 
of the man she loved, his simplicity of 
nature, manliness, unsullied truth, and pro- 
tecting strength. Who was it who had 
charged him with failure in any of these 
attributes? one with a soul as dead to their 
beauty as it was void of understanding of 
their very nature. On the evidence of 
such a woman she had doubted, and doubt 
and true love had no part in each other. 
The words ascribed to him he had never 
uttered, because the sentiments they pro- 
fessed had no place in his breast. He was 
all she had conceived him to be ; not even 
to save his life would it be possible to such 
a man to break faith, still less to forswear 
himself at the instance of pride. 

It was she who had failed in faith, not 
he. How clear it all seemed now; the 
glossened lie, the artful blending of fact and 
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mendacious fiction, the words that might be 
proved against him — the meaning dependent 
on what had preceded or followed them — 
artfully hid. 

If the lie that is half a lie is difficult to 
meet, so the truth that is half a truth is 
doubly hard to explain/ 

Ah I there can be no friendship worthy of 
the name that would not sooner accept the 
simple ^ yea ' or ^ nay ' of a loved friend 
against all evidence — trustworthy and con- 
victing though it may seem ; but, also, there 
can be no friendship of a stable nature that 
has not for its basis, its structure, and its 
protection a radical knowledge of the 
friend's character and essential qualities. 
The light of a pure friendship reveals souls. 

Faith, either in friendship or in love, must 
be founded on a rock, or it will be driven 
by the winds and tossed, and the ruin will 
be great. All the full freshness — the first- 
fruits of Margaret Elmore's young love — ^had 
been poured out on Ralph Brooks, but, 
absorbing, fervid, ardent as was the feeling, 
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there was mingled with it the intuitive per- 
ception of the nobility of her lover's nature, 
the serene and lofty consciousness that her 
house was founded on a rock. Only for a 
little moment had a cloud come over her 
spirit's vision, and that had risen from her 
own humility, and taken a lowering portent 
from the sad circumstances of her story; but 
the dark hour had passed, it could never 
come again, and it had left her faith in her 
lover stronger — her love even purer. 

Her mother's letters were cheery, and care 
— for care was still hers in quiet hours — she 
left limping behind, and sparkled and scin- 
tillated, bursting like a happy bird in the 
sunshine into song, throwing a mystic spell 
on all around her, even on those plotting to 
work her ill. None could resist her. Even 
Trixie, to whom her rival's brilliant attrac- 
tions were so many darts in her heart — 
even Trixie was wiled into many a merry 
peal of laughter at her gay phantasies, her 
quaint drolleries ; she could not quite make 
her passionate heart hate her. And Mrs. 
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Cashel, too, felt her virus drawn from her 
as she looked into the young girl's dazzling 
eyes of truth and honesty, and half-regret- 
ted her wish to work her ill. 

For the first time in her life, Lady Claire 
gushed — it was to her mother ; she said, 

* Mother, I verily believe Wiggles is an 
angel, only I don't suppose there'd be an 
angel with such an irreverent name. I 
don't wonder at poor Herries, and I do be- 
lieve, if she could have brought herself to 
even try to love him, she might have re- 
claimed him. There will never be anything 
disillusioning in Maggie Elmore. Now there 
will be in Trixie. She is a magnificent 
tropical flower, with no sweet, far-spreading 
perfume ; the eye will weary of her splen- 
dour, and there will be nothing beyond. I 
used to think it must be very troublesome 
and enervating to be — well, sunshiny — 
that's what Maggie is — to be agreeable for 
the sake of others — in fact, to be concerned ' 
about others at all ; but I've got an eye- 
opener, as Trixie would say, and I am be- 
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ginning to suspect that you can have no 
true happiness yourself unconnected with 
the happiness of others. I am afraid I am 
too set, as the phrase is, in my dohe far 
niente existence ; for, when one has plenty 
of money, what is there to do? But, at 
any rate, Fve had a glimpse of something 
better.' 

' She's just what her mother was, Claire/ 
said Lady Calderman, ' only with more 
spirit, perhaps ; but how she has escaped 
the taint of the Elmore gloom and suspicion 
is to me marvellous ; when she trusts, she 
trusts for aye. It was some time before I 
won her love — now it is mine in full meas- 
ure ; an angel I yes, if a mortal can be an 
angel, she is one. I would not have her 
marry Herries ; she might reclaim him in a 
degree, but she does not love him — never 
can love him — and she would die in the 
attempt.' 

*I am so interested,' continued Lady 
Claire, 'watching Lord Treville. There is 
a great mental disturbance going on in him^ 
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and I know the cause ; she reminds him of 
his daughter. He said to me with a sigh 
last night, after listening to her singing at 
him so archly, " Awa', Whigs, awa' !" '*My 
dear Claire, how fortunate it is that the 
weather is so fine at this crisis ! I never 
knew the November sun so bright." Now 
you know, and I do — for Fve had to order 
fires in all the rooms, in case I might get a 
chill by entering one not warmed — that this 
last week has been unusually bleak and 
€old, nothing but east winds, and my lord 
usually growls during east winds. The fact 
is, he feeh Wiggles. I shouldn't be at all 
surprised if some day he put a cheque into 
my hand and told me to see that it found 
its way to some one I was interested in ; 
it's just the sort of thing he'd do. I ven- 
tured to say to him, after his remark about 
the November sun, *' It's very bright and 
pleasant here, my lord ; I only wish that 
no one was out in the cold." ' 

' Do you know where his daughter is ?' 
asked Lady Calderman. 
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Lady Claire nodded and said, 

' But, you see, Hugh is so impracticable 
on the point/ 

*My dear, Us nouveaux riches are very 
tenacious of their prestige ; they cannot in 
shady domestic matters risk observation/ 

* I suppose not, and I daresay they are 
right; but the Weirs are a very ancient 
family. I daresay, though, it will work 
round. Wiggles says she'd make it work 
round ; but oh, mother dear, I haven't her 
energy — no, no, dolce far niente for me.' 

And yet, to the bewilderment of the 
school-oflScers, the Lady Claire, accompanied 
by Wiggles, began to make daily visits to 
the pretty considerable school in the vil- 
lage founded by Lord Treville, and once 
the object of the careful supervision of his 
disowned daughter. She did not find 
the visits wearisome — indeed, they rather 
amused her, and the children interested her 
in a mild way. Wiggles questioned them 
in her brightest vein ; they laughed, and 
answered eagerly, and Lady Claire ended 
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by offering to distribute the Christmas 
prizes. Then, now and again, the little 
basket-trap — its novelty was still fresh to 
Lady Claire — was to be seen at sundry 
cottage doors, and little packages found 
their way from the well behind into many a 
home of suffering, and to the aid of many 
a quiet wrestler with stern poverty. 

Mrs. Cashel rallied her ; accused her of 
charitable electioneering, and Colonel Gamp- 
bell whispered the ugly word, * bribery.' 

' Oh 1 we are out of the suffrage,' laughed 
Lady Claire. ' I don't go beyond red petti- 
coats and old women.' 

* You stop at the " red cap " to the old 
men, I suppose ?' said Mrs. Cashel. 

* I don't know if they do,' said the colonel. 

« 

* It was only to-day that I met in the princi- 
pal street a band of urchins, dressed as 
soldiers, all with red caps.' 

' Their fathers' night-caps, I daresay/ put 
in Mr. Treville, a little nervously ; * nothing 
in it — but I must request of you to be 
careful, Claire.' 
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'I haven't a good ear for music/ con- 
tinued the colonel, ' but I fancy they were 
playing the *' Marseillaise ;" perhaps our 
wild songstress, Miss Elmore, taught them. 
I thought they played louder when they 
saw me.' 

'Then it was probably "The Campbells 
are coming," ' said Mrs. Cashel, laughing. 

* Oh, no,' cried Wiggles, following Lady 
Claire out of the room, and throwing her 
head over her shoulder with a pretty, saucy 
air, ' it was, " The Rogue's March !" ' 

Everyone laughed, even the victim of the 
retort ; but he did not like it. 

As was anticipated, Sir Ralph Brooks 
won an easy victory. He was returned for 

shire, with an overwhelming majority. 

The contest between the Home Secretary 
and Mr. Elmore was to come off in a few 
days. Mr. Trevilie, too, had again been re- 
turned for his accommodating little borough, 
as a Progressive Conservative — the new 
phrase for neither fish nor flesh. He owed 
his success to the clever piloting of his 
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father, whose politics it would have been 
difficult to define — perhaps because he was 
no longer called upon to be explicit. He 
was of opinion that Lord Bellemure's bold 
card would win the trick ; if so, he might 
keep his party together for some sessions 
easily, and, in any case, a Progressive Con- 
servative was not irretrievably committed to 
anything. 

When the time came — as come it must in 
the nature of things — that even this great 
following would fall away, and eventually 
collapse, then, when that momentous period 
approached, Hugh could call his conscience 
to his aid, and give his support to some 
difficile measure of the coming powers ; and 
so, whatever happened, still be ' Vicar of 
Bray/ 

Political opinion is the only thing a man 
may change, and yet appear consistent — 
affairs develop, aspects alter, persons dis- 
appoint, things are not * what they appear- 
ed.' Tou are disillusionised, that is all. 
To change your religion, you must revolu- 
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tionise your soul; change your club, and 
you are a new man to new friends ; change 
your style of dress, you try the faith of 
your most reverent approvers — all these 
changes shake belief in your stability ; but 
change your political creed, and men believe 
in you. There is a jBashy strength in a 
'new departure,' for * finality is not the 
language of politics.' 

The battle between John Frankland and 
Felix Elmore promised to be a bitter one. 
There was no lack of determination on 
either side, and no lack of money. They 
each had clever and responsible agents. 
Every scrap of the country had been can- 
vassed, and each was sanguine of victory, so 
equally had the pledges been gathered in. 

Mr. Elmore was in town at an hotel. 
He had dined, and was sitting alone, look- 
ing over some papers and making occa- 
sional notes. He had changed somewhat 
since his return to England j his face was 
haggard, and his eyes at times had a startled, 
expectant look as of one ready for surprise. 

VOL. III. H 
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He had always been a reserved man with 
his fellows, but the few friendships he had 
formed were binding. The men he attached 
to him believed in him and loved him. He 
had never been, in those early years, morose 
or even exclusive, he had simply been 
* stand off' to the crowd. In hunting circles 
he was warmly welcomed, and society in 
general courted him, for he was rich and 
distinguished-looking, princely in his hospi- 
tality, and talented. His sudden disappear- 
ance from home and country, the strange 
stories that followed, the mysterious way in 
which his young and lovely wife also van- 
ished as if she had never been, the whispers 
of the separation of the two children, and 
the supposed repudiation of the younger, all 
had made a tale of wonder society did not 
soon forget. It had become rather faint 
and indistinct in the lapse of years, and the 
versions given out by the few who were 
supposed to remember it were so diverse in 
their particulars that, beyond the undisputed 
fact that there was a mystery, the mystery 
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itself was as far from solution as ever. 

Some, who had not quite forgotten sweet, 
fair, bright Claire Elmore, were disposed to 
look coldly on the stern, lonely man ; but 
he seemed content to be alone in the crowd, 
and as unconscious of averted looks, as un- 
responsive to friendly overtures. It was 
evident that he elected to be alone. At 
first it was hardly credited that he had 
determined to enter public life, but the fact 
was beyond doubt ; it was also beyond doubt 
that he intended to remain as much isolated 
from society as if he had returned to his 
wanderings in the lonely lands he had 
chosen for his travel. 

Society was puzzled, and quidnuncs were 
put on their mettle. Piece by piece the 
old scandal was hunted up, but not with 
the result of conclusion ; still names were 
bandied about in an unpleasant way, and 
the society papers were kept well supplied 
with choice pickings from the scattered 
garbage. 

His candidature speeches were well re- 
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ceived. He had a good presence, was fluent 
and expressive ; he was never wearisome, 
and had a courteous and ready reply to the 
most vexatious questions. It was felt that 
Mr. Elmore was every inch a man and a 
gentleman, plain, downright, and deter- 
mined, and as such he gained the respect 
even of his opponents. 

Once or twice some rude personalities 
were attempted, but the cries of ' Shame ^ 
warned the perpetrators of the outrage that 
they would injure their own cause by evok- 
ing sympathy for the object of their wanton 
insults. It was after a day of addressing a 
not very friendly audience that Elmore had 
returned to his hotel, worn-out and jaded 
in spirit. Perhaps just then the burden of 
his utter loneliness pressed heavily on his 
weary spirit. He laid aside his notes, turned 
to . the blazing fire, stretched out his legs, 
and, thrusting his hands into his pockets, let 
his head drop on his breast — a way-worn, 
heart-sore man. He did not hear the door 
open ; the sense that it was open was what 
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roused him from his reverie. He turned 
his head round indiflferently, but his face 
suddenly lighted up with a pleased surprise 
as his eyes fell on Ralph Brooks. He gave 
him a cordial, though, as was now second 
nature to him, a constrained welcome. 

There was wine on the table scarcely 
touched; he pushed the bottles towards 
Ralph, and sat down. 

After mutual telling of their doings, and 
discussing the probabilities of Elmore's suc- 
cess, the conversation flagged. Felix was 
started ; but there was little to say on that 
subject — the youth was well. He had two 
first-rate hunters, and liked his militia work. 
There was a pause, and Elmore was drift- 
ing away to dreamland once more. Ralph 
was looking at him, pityingly ; he loved the 
man, and yet he felt there was a strange 
distance between them, which not even the 
close bond of Elmore's only son had lessen- 
ed. There was a dead wall of reserve 
round the Squire of Cartmel. 

Perhaps unknown to himself, the younger 
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man stood just a little in awe of his friend* 
But Ralph had come with a purpose, and 
he was not a man to lightly set aside a pur- 
pose. He drew himself together, pushed 
aside the untasted wine, and said, 

* I came to you, Elmore, to tell you some- 
thing — to pain you, perhaps ; but you are 
just, and you will judge the matter I have 
at heart on an independent basis, I am sure/ 

Elmore looked up, with just a little pain- 
ed expectancy in the eyes sorrow had made 
its own, but with no inkling of even a vague 
comprehension of the drift of Ralph's speech. 
He raised his eyebrows slightly, as in 
interrogation. 

* It is about your daughter, Elmore,' con- 
tinued Ralph, unheeding the latter's repudi- 
ating action. * We are neither of us men of 
many words. We have tried each other's 
friendship for eighteen years, and, if you 
have been trusting and generous, you have 
found me faithful.' 

Elmore bowed gravely. 

*For these eighteen years, while I was 
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poor and unknown, you trusted me with 
your only son. I am rich now, and, in the 
eyes of the world, am a person of im- 
portance. That, I know, will have no 
weight with you in the request I have to 
naake. I merely mention it to remind you 
of what, in your oblivion of the world's 
ways and its estimate of persons, you may 
not have quite taken in, and that so I am 
not presumptuous/ 

A faint inkling of the purport of his 
friend s preamble dawned on Elmore. He 
knit his brow, and smiled cynically. 

' Say on, Ralph,' he said, a little haughtily. 

Ralph's expressive face worked with 
pain at the agony he knew he was about to 
inflict; he was not quite so brave as he 
thought. He rose, as if a change of position 
would nerve him, and, facing Elmore, leant 
his hand on the mantelpiece. The men 
looked each other full in the eye, not quite 
in vain trying to read each other's thoughts. 
There was a full minute's silence, and then 
Ralph said, speaking in a low, firm voice, 
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* I said it was about your daughter, Mar- 
garet Elmore^ Felix, I love her with the 
whole strength of a heart that has never 
loved before, and with the full judgment 
of my maturer years — and — she loves me/ 

With an evident effort the squire kept a 
calm aspect. 

'Then what more is wanted?' he said. 
*As you have arranged the essentials be- 
tween you, what more do you want? For 
what I have to do with the girl, a news- 
paper notice is all the intimation you need 
have favoured me with. You have been a 
dear and valued friend, Sir Ralph Brooks ; 
but you have taken an unpardonable 
liberty, knowing as you do the painful posi- 
tion I occupy to this young woman, to ask 
me to act a part I have for eighteen years 
repudiated.' 

Gradually the slumbering fire flamed up. 
Memory had been roused, and with it all 
the bitterness, the jealousy, the outraged 
love of the heart, one fatal mistake had 
made a desert. 
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* Nothing you can say shall anger me, 
Elmore/ replied Ralph, very gently. ' You 
have given this girl your name, a sad 
enough heritage, and, having done so, you 
owe a duty to yourself, if not to her. Who- 
ever she married, you would have to appear 
to sanction the marriage. By aflPecting to 
ignore your right over her, you challenge an 
observation you would fain avoid, and, as a 
public man, you expose yourself to imper- 
tinent curiosity. Elmore, let the dead bury 
its dead — be generous. I would take this 
delicate waif to my bosom — to me she is 
the noblest, the fairest, the rarest of God's 
creatures, — I would lay down my life for 
her. You know how sweet a thing it is to 
be loved, and — she loves me.' 

* You mistake, Sir Ralph,' cried Elmore, 
with cutting scorn, 'you have lost your 
head with your heart, or you would have 
remembered that I never knew " what a 
sweet thing it is to be loved." Take the 
girl and leave my presence. It is your 
affair, not mine, that you would quarter on 
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the Brooks' escutcheon a bar sinister. 
Friendship and love are but other names for 
treachery/ 

Ralph flushed hotly, but a vast and deep 
pity took the sting from his wrath. 

' I knew I should pain you/ he said, with 
sweet patience that, like oil on troubled 
waters, calmed, in a measure, the storm in 
Elmore's breast. 

' I do not wish to quarrel,' said the latter, 
more quietly, but very coldly, ' you have a 
right to follow the bent of your inclina- 
tions. I was a fool to suppose that my 
feelings had any right to be considered. 
For what you have done for my only child, 
I can and do say from my heart, God bless 
you ; but your own sense will show you 
how impossible it is that we can ever meet 
again.' 

As he spoke these words he rose from his 
seat, and looked as if he expected his visitor 
to leave. 

^ One word before we part, Felix. I am 
a man of set purpose, as you know. I shall 
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marry Margaret Elmore, if, indeed, she will 
marry me ; but when last I saw her she said 
to me that she would never bring me a 
tainted name, and perhaps your negative 
tolerance of her assuming* yours may not 
seem suflScient to her. If I have any claim 
on your gratitude, you will give me your 
consent to our union under your own hand^ 
and so silence vicious tongues.' 

* Lady Calderman, I presume, has refer- 
red you to me,' said Elmore, disdainfully. 
' I might have known she could not keep 
her own counsel, what woman ever yet kept 
faith with man.' 

'Lady Calderman knows nothing. I 
have never seen her since her visit to Cart- 
mel, nor have I seen her charge, your 
daughter, nor even heard from her. When 
you placed your son with me, you bade me 
promise that I would ask no questions about 
his mother : that I would avoid as much as 
possible contact with those who had been 
intimate with her and with you, that I 
would never seek to know where the in- 
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fant child you disowned was placed, and 
that I would bring Felix up in ignorance 
that his mother was supposed to be alive. 
All these conditions I fulfilled to the letter, 
although I knew in my heart that your wife 
was innocent of the charge laid to her 
count, and that your mother had lied her 
fame, her happiness, her home away. There 
is a great mystery over her fate, but I tell 
you, Felix Elmore, vindictive and cruel as 
you seem to be, basely wronged as you be- 
lieve yourself to have been, you are fight- 
ing a bitter war against yourself — for you 
love her still — it is not hate, it is love, re- 
morseful love, that sours you against your 
fellows. I can read you well; if your hour 
came to-night, you would open your arms, 
and with your dying breath cry, " Claire, 
Claire." Elmore, she never wronged 
you. I will take the little nestling 
you robbed her of, and shield her from 
the cold world's contumely, and her 
father's remorseful hatred, if she will give 
herself to me. You may flaunt, if you will, 
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your supposed shame to the world — what i& 
name, or fame, or pride, or aught the world 
can give, to the woman I love and the 
woman that loves me V 

The words came from the speaker's lipa 
like a resistless torrent. Elmore stood as 
if stunned. Vainly he essayed to speak. 
Ealph had laid his hand on his arm. 

When he recovered himself, he was alone. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

' A hopeless darkness settles o'er my fate/ 

Mrs. Elmore, since her daughter's depart- 
ure, had had no settled abode. Her house 
in Kensington was closed for the year, and 
she, without even a personal attendant, 
moved about from place to place, as the 
fancy took her. 

Impelled by a strange fascination, she 

took rooms in the town in shire, which 

was the centre of her husband's electioneer- 
ing campaign. More than once, closely 
veiled, she had heard him speak, and she 
followed his progress in the various papers 
with a yearning and absorbing interest. 
The Cosmo's dark insinuations she had seen, 
and she watched the society papers with an 
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anxious heart and a foreboding that seemed 
to increase as the naysterious story was 
seemingly allowed to drift into the limbo 
of unclean and baseless scandals. She was 
never at ease now when more than an hour's 
journey lay between her temporary abode 
and the place where for the time her hus- 
band sojourned. A vague idea that she 
had a protecting power seemed to possess 
her. Maggie was safe and as happy as she 
could be apart from her mother ; she had 
no anxiety on her account. She had writ- 
ten a long letter to her on the subject of 
Ralph Brooks, urging her to follow the in- 
clination of her heart, and using every prac- 
tical argument she could conceive to induce 
her to marry the man she loved, but in vain. 
Wiggles had but one answer — 'Not yet, 
mother ; I share your secret now, and I 
share your fate.' 

She did not tell her mother, though, of 
the secret hope that buoyed her brave spirit 
up, the hope that at no distant day Mrs. 
Elmore would allow her to take Ralph into 
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their full confidence, and to remove the at 
present to her insuperable barrier of the 
dread secret of her father's crime. While 
Ralph was ignorant of that crime, she would 
not wed with him. There should never be 
any secret between her and her husband ; 
and though she knew he had not used the 
words ascribed to him by that plotting, mis- 
chievous Mrs. Cashel — though she knew 
that he placed her far above empty name 
or tradition — still he should be told the 
terrible deed, which might any day bring 
her father to a felons death, before he 
linked the honourable name of Brooks with 
that of Ehnore. 

And Wiggles had a brave spirit. She 
would follow out her resolution without a 
moment's faltering. She was not one to 
waste her days in self-pity, to chafe against 
the burden she had willingly taken up. 
She was doing right — that sustained her; 
her mother's sorrows were hers — that com- 
forted her. She was not alone, young as 
she was ; she had known the greatest joy 
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a woman's heart can know, a perfect love, 
and though out of that love had come her 
greatest trial, its memory would sweeten 
the bitter cup she must drink. She and 
Ralph Brooks might drift asunder on earth, 
but 

' It is not all of life to live 
Nor all of death to die.' 

He would never doubt her, she knew 
that, and faith and love must bear fruit 
in the land of full satisfation. 

Lord Calderman and his son had been 
busy with lawyers. They were neither of 
them in the least politicians. They hoped 
the Conservatives would return to power ; 
they believed they would, and there their 
active interest in the general election ended. 
There was, however, one contest which en- 
grossed the attention of Herries, that of John 
Frankland and Mr. Elmore. It seemed 
likely that the latter would win. Herries 
hoped he would, for private reasons of his 
own. He waited the result in town. It 
was in accordance with his wishes ; shire 
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returned the Squire of Cartmel with the 
respectable majority of two hundred. A 
late telegram apprised him of the fact. He 
was just in time to catch the last train 

to , the nearest station to Treville 

Mead, and he availed himself of it. 

When he arrived, dinner had been over 
some time, and Lord Treville and his guests 
were assembled in the saloon. His lord- 
ship was playing bezique with Mrs. Cashel, 
Colonel Campbell was doing a little satis- 
factory business at ecarte in a quiet corner 
with Mr. Treville, who played like a green- 
horn, and lost like a gentleman. Lady 
Calderman had an amusing book, and Wig- 
gles and Lady Claire were trying their 
strength at chess. A peaceful, refined, but 
common-place scene enough. To the super- 
ficial observer, there were no elements there 
of roguery, scheming, sinning of deeper die, 
passion, or jealousy; no trace of aching 
hearts or of haunting secrets ; every face 
looked unclouded. Hope had returned to 
Trixie's bosom. Whatever had passed be- 
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tween Hemes and her rival, one thing was 
certain, he had no chance with the latter. 
She did not give Herries credit for deep 
feeling. He had been fascinated by this 
unsophisticated rustic's coquetteries — that 
was about all. He had got a rebuff, had 
gone away angry. He would come to his 
senses ; indeed, he was coming to his senses 
most satisfactorily when that troublesome 
and inconvenient dissolution occurred, and 
he had been summoned to join his father 
in London. They, he and she, had had 
rather a good time of it till that provoking 
interruption. There had been no one to 
interfere with them. Mrs. CasheVs sharp 
eyes had enough to do to look after their 
mushroom host. Elm6 Campbell had been 
apparently studying a new species of non- 
military tactics ; how best to be in two 
places at once, with a little divertissement of 
double-shuflBie. 

Mr. Treville never saw beyond his nose, 
unless it was the shadow of himself; to 
everything even remotely affecting that sub- 
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stance, he was peculiarly alert, and Lady 
Claire was — accommodating. Yes, they, he 
and she, had had good times. 

The communicating suite of rooitis, as at 
Treville Mead, were charmingly convenient. 
You could pass from one to the other at 
approaching steps, and never be seen. Then 
there were nooks and corners known only 
to the initiated — and she knew them all — 
nooks where you never could be taken by 
surprise, and corners where you could see 
without being seen ; move where you would, 
rest where you willed, the sense of luxuri- 
ous ease prevailed — if there were an outer 
world, what was it to Hecuba, or Hecuba to 
it. A few more such entrancing days, and 
her old empire would have been re-estab- 
lished. The power of her beauty was su- 
preme, she knew that — but he was under a 
witch-like spell. Yet time and absence 
were disenthralling, and, opportunity in her 
hands, she would set him free. It was not 
likely that he would at present return to 
Treville Mead i she devoutly hoped he 
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would not. The hunting season was in full 
swing, and she could meet him at many a 
point of vantage elsewhere, where she would 
be supreme — nothing ; no one could touch 
her on the field ; for, there was one mercy, 
this Wiggles did not ride to hounds — she had 
told her so. If she did, she might not have 
been so sure, for she certainly did seem to 
know what she was about on a horse. 

So she played the plodding game of chess 
with extreme good-will, and was not even 
annoyed to discover that she had found a 
little more- than her match even in that. 
She was dressed with unusual simplicity this 
evening — a plain princesse robe of dead 
white satin high to the throat, the ivory 
splendours of her neck concealed under 
frillings of delicate Valenciennes ; no orna- 
ments, only flashing rings on her shapely 
hands, a rich crimson cactus on her bosom. 
Her dark, satiny hair was drawn severely 
back from her face, and coiled low down on 
her royal head, and held in its place with a 
silver dagger. 
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Her robe fitted her splendidly-moulded 
form closely ; every line was well-developed. 
She raight have posed as a study of Nature 
to an artist's perfect satisfaction. Wiggles 
offered a strange and sweet contrast. She 
was in black. Her dress was volurainoua 
tulle, out of which she seemed to rise like 
a refulgent star. Light, silvery blond, like 
a white, vapoury cloud, enshrouded her 
bosom, but left her swan -like neck uncov- 
ered. A spray of strangely variegated 
leaves, a late product of the greenhouse, 
lay, as if it had fallen there, on her shoul- 
der, some fragile tendrils crossing her bosom. 
A similar spray clung to the side of her 
rippley golden hair, sheafed, like TrixieX 
low on her neck. It was not though drawn 
tightly from her face. It had been loosely 
gathered together, leaving tiny, feathery 
curls to rise and fall at a breath on her low, 
white brow. She wore neither gold nor 
precious stones, save one ring, a hoop of 
splendid opals, which, night or day, never 
left her hand. 
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There was utter peace between the rival* 
— armed peace on Trixie's side, forgetful, 
indifferent peace on Wiggles'. They were 
both, perhaps, a little preoccupied, but they 
played their game with skill— Wiggles with 
perhaps the greater decision. She never 
touched a piece till she played it ; but some- 
times, as if remorseful of intended mischief, 
her little hand hovered over the board like 
a milk-white dove before alighting. Trixie, 
impatient in a dilemma, flashed her brilliant 
gems from right and left, seldom moving 
the piece she first touched. The battle Avas 
against her. 

* Let us count our trophies/ she cried. 

' Or our remaining force/ returned Wig- 
gles. ' Mine numbers two castles undis- 
turbed, king and queen in position, one 
bishop, both knights, and five pawns.' 

Trixie laughed as she called over her 
resources. 

' One castle, half a queen — for she can't 
move without being taken — one bishop, and 
two pawns. But Til fight it out ; never say 
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die. It was mean of you, though, to take 
both my knights.' 

' You should have guarded them better. 
You undervalue your pawns. The truth is, 
you are so anxious to be aggressive, you 
neglect your defence, and there is where I 
gain my advantage.' 

' I'll know better another time,* said 
Trixie, lightly ; ' but all's not lost that's in 
danger — check to y(?Mr king,' and she nodded 
at her adversary significantly. 

' So it is, and my best placed knight is 
sacrificed,' and Wiggles, a little put-out, half 
pouted, smiling rather ruefully. 

* A timely warning,' said a low voice 
behind her. 

*Mr. Heron,' cried ^Trixie, flushing joy- 
fully one moment, to pale with chagrin the 
next, ' where did you spring from ?' 

' I have been watching you for some 
minutes,' he replied. * I entered at ihe 
side door behind the screen, and you were 
both so intent on your game you did not 
notice me. How do you do. Miss Elmore ?' 
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As he spoke, he bowed over, without touch- 
ing, her half-offered hand, looking straight 
into her startled eyes with an expression 
that made her heart for the moment quail, 
as at the approach of an unseen danger. 

Trixie's he had taken with an indifferent 
action that spoke volumes to the proud 
girl's passionate heart. She threw herself 
back disdainfully, all her smothered jealousy, 
her latent hate of her rival writhing, like 
deadly serpents, in her breast. 

Wiggles was very pale, but her power of 
self-control was great ; she bent again to the 
board, the colour gradually returning to her 
cheeks ; her perceptions quickened. 

'Ahl'^she cried, moving her king out of 
check, without apparently noticing that her 
remaining knight was in danger, ' retreat is 
courage sometimes.' 

Trixie, with a vicious compression of her 
lip, seized the knight. 

'Fortune favours the brave,' she said. 
^ A bold game is the best, after all.' 

* The winning one, at any rate,' laughed 
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Wiggles, though without her usual sparkle. 
* Check-mate.' 

Taken aback, Trixie, with an impulsive 
movement, more expressive than words 
could have been of the storm raging within, 
swept the men off the board, and rose to 
her full height, like a proud and stately lily. 

* A victim to a plot,' she said, in a tone 
intended for jest, but which was bitter and 
sharp ; then, as if at a sudden thought, she 
added, "Any news of Mr. Frankland?' 

* Yes/ replied Herries, not looking at 
Wiggles, who had risen. ' He has lost by 
a majority of two hundred.' 

Wiggles glided quietly round to Lady 
Calderman, with some vague feeling that 
she needed protection. The hot blood had 
rushed to her brow at the significant tone in 
which her father's triumph had been an- 
nounced ; she resented the bad taste that 
had mentioned it in her presence. Her 
peculiar position to her father was well 
known in her intimate circle, and, by tacit 
consent, he was never alluded to before her. 
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Berries, after a few words of badinage 
with Trixie, showed himself to the rest of 
the company, and told his news. 

' Mr. Treville,' said Mrs. Cashel, between 
which gentleman and herself there was no 
love lost, ' now is your chance. What was 
that magnificent peroration in your hustings' 
speech the other day ?' She took her place 
beside Lord Treville, who was expanding 
on the hearthrug, in a half pleased, half 
doubtful mood, and, with killing mimicry of 
gesture and tone, said, ' Patriotism is an en- 
thusiasm from which self has been elimin- 
ated ; to be patriotic is to be vicarious, and 
the man who is not vicarious is not a 
patriot.' 

* Bunkum,' whispered Lady Trixie to 
Colonel Campbell. 

Mr. Treville looked unutterable things ; 
but he was singularly unready at a retort, 
the very necessity for one seemed to para- 
lyse his tongue. Now he stretched, each 
and separately, his coat sleeves, by an 
action of his arm that brought his closed 
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palm upwards ; then he shook his legs in his 
trousers, as if to assure himself of their fit, 
and, finally, he said, 

' Ah !' 

Herries, who detested his brother-in-law, 
-catching Mrs. Cashel's spirit of mischief, and 
understanding her drift, cried, with affected 
empressementy 

* By Jove I Treville. A prophetic soul ! 
Make the situation yours ; deliver up, for 
Queen and country, your accommodating 
borough, and make the age believe in great 
men by showing it that it possesses one J 

Mr. Treville again said * Ah !' but less 
emphatically. Lord Treville smiled slyly, 
and crossed to Lady Calderman, to whom, 
with a tact worthy of his good nature, he 
spoke on indifferent topics, drawing Wiggles 
into the conversation. 

' Ah V repeated Mr. Treville for the third 
time ; adding, stiffly, * I hope I shall always 
be ready to perform my duty when called 
upon by responsible persons ; but I con- 
sider an overstrained expression of duty 
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more likely to be embarrassing to a situation 
than helpful.' 

* Hear, hear,' cried Mrs. Cash el, ' Mr. 
Treville has common-sense on his side, tho 
House can better do without a Frankland, 
than without a Treville ; we have plenty of 
seasoned statesmen, but very few budding 
ones.' 

Herries seemed in high spirits, but his 
expression was not pleasant to study. He 
turned his back sans ceremonie on his brist- 
ling brother-in law, and threw himself into- 
a couch not far from the fire. There 
Trixie, making a beguiling detour, presently 
found her wav. Mr. Treville stood with 
his back to the grate, still inwardly fuming ; 
but no one, not even his wife, noticed him. 

She came to a stand behind the couch^ 
and leant over with crossed arms so that 
her chin almost touched Herries' shoulder. 
He did not seem amiable. Through a side 
mirror he could see Wiggles' sweet face, 
rather pale and just a little pitiful-looking ; 
now and again she smiled at Lord Treville^ 
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then she would turn to Lady Calderman, 
always with a slight action that brought her 
nearer to the latter, and make some remark 
or reply to some observation with a confid- 
ing expression. 

Herries lowered his brows; his heart 
was very bitter within him. He did not 
seem to hear the soft, warm whispering of 
his companion, hardly to know she was so 
near. 

' You are not listening/ she said at last, 
reproachfully. * I wonder you are not too 
much of a man of the world to long for 
sour grapes.' 

He answered her coldly. 

* Grapes are never sour that are within 
your reach — if you choose. Where is Fan- 
turn ?' 

' Gone, like his name.' 

As she spoke she came round, and stood 
before him, adjusting the drapery on her 
neck at a mirror. It would have been 
difficult to find a more splendid creature 
than Trixie Power at that moment ; she had 
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posed herself to advantage, every line ot^ 
her magnificent figure well indicated by her 
close-fitting, shining, trailing robe, her fine 
arms bared to view by sleeves slashed to 
the top, now raised to her neck with a 
careless, caressing action, the rich bloom of 
her rounded cheeks, her perfect mouth full 
and mobile, her shapely head, always so 
proudly erect, now softly, dreamily bent, 
and her dark, wonderful eyes — a picture 
like a painter's conception of a glorious 
Houri. But there was nothing spirituelle in 
this Houri of the senses. She only possessed 
Herries when she was present, when they 
were apart she seldom entered his thoughts, 
and, if she did so for a passing moment, it 
was with no touch of tenderness, or even a 
feeble monition of the sentiment he digni- 
fied by the name of love. A little latent 
something of a finer grain in Herries Heron's 
coarse nature had been touched by sweet 
Maggie Elmore, it was agony — it was such 
Heaven as he could dream of, to him 
now. 
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* Are you going home after this ?" asked 
Trixie, coming close to him. 

He made room for her on the tiny couch 
throwing his arms across its back. She 
sank down beside him, inclining her head 
so that it leant on his arm. 

* Yes,' he answered. 

* Claire tells me you have some new 
horses. I wish you'd sell me Dart.' 

He shook his head. 

* He's a vicious beast,' she went on, ' but 
I could manage him. Your hand's too 
tight.' 

' He hasn't an atom of vice, he's all fire 
and spirit, too much like yourself, Gloriana,' 
— a name he often called her. 

*You don't understand fire and spirit; 
pearls before — you know the rest. I never 
knew a chestnut, beast or woman, who 
hadn't vice.' 

* Rather unique, a chestnut woman. Same 
colour — different tinting.* 

The flirtation grew fast and furious. Mr. 
Treville was scandalised. His brother-iu- 
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law was a thorn in his side, outraging, as he 
constantly did, what the former called the 
dignity of his order. He granted that young 
men must be allowed a certain licence ; he 
had not been strait-laced himself, he ac- 
knowledged, but he had observed outward 
propriety, Herries' conduct, he conceived, 
was compromising to him as a relative, nay 
more, it deteriorated from the value of the 
prize which he had drawn from the matrix 
monial market. The ill-doings of her brother 
reflected on the Lady Claire. Rank could 
not carry everything with the high hand it 
did a generation ago. Lady Trixie was loud, 
he did not approve of her ; she was more, 
she was fast ; the flirtation between her and 
Herries was scandalous, shameless levity, 
for Herries was in love with Miss Elmore, 
and had no intentions, the Elmore connec- 
tion was not to be desired. Altogether he 
felt that he had been personally ill-used, 
degraded by his wife's family, and even 
Lady Claire did not play her part as she 
ought, she was not suflSciently alive to her 
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own importance. A perfect ferment was 
going on in Hugh Treville's small mind ; he 
went up to his wife, and said, 

* Your brother is making a fool of himself, 
and of Lady Trixie ; I think, out of common 
respect for me, if not for yourself, you ought 
to mark your disapproval of such conduct. 
I shall ring for candles.' 

Lady Claire was sleepy ; she yawned as 
she answered, 

*My dear Hugh, they understand each 
other. I daresay Herries finds it frightfully 
slow here, he always does, and Trixie ' 

She Iboked at her as she spoke. The 
young lady had her fan wide spread, and, 
behind it, she and her companion were in a 
very confidential attitude, their heads re- 
markably close together. 

' Ah, well,' she yawned again. ' I suppose 
Trixie finds it slow, too ; she's only keeping 
her hand in — there's nothing in it, I assure 
you. Yes, ring for candles. Really, Hugh, 
you are absurd ; a good flirtation is a capital 
pour passer in ponderous country houses. 
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Fd serious thoughts of getting up one on 
my own account, only this dissolution upset 
everything/ 

As she spoke, she rose as if with an effort, 
and in a few minutes the company had 
separated, and the great room was left in 
darkness. Herries followed, in the distance 
Wiggles' steps as she made for her own 
quarters, which adjoined Lady Calderman's. 
They consisted of two rooms, one a pretty, 
luxurious sitting-room, the other a bed-room. 
Her family, as she called her pets, were all 
at rest, save Rab, who was stretched on 
the hearthrug, watching the door. She 
peeped in, crying, * Coming directly, go to 
bed, Rab,' then tripped across to Lady Cal- 
derman's room for a few minutes' confiden- 
tial chat. 

Herries, as his mother's door closed, 
paused a second in listening attitude ; then, 
quietly pushing open the door of Wiggles' 
apartment, entered. He was received with 
an indignant protest by Rab, who flew at him, 
but, by a strategic movement, he managed 
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to get the fiery little beast into the corridor, 
when he shut the door, and at once con- 
cealed himself behind a tall screen covered 
with gaudy Indian birds. A lamp burnt 
on a table beside the fire, the entrance to 
the bed-room was closed. He had not long 
to wait ; Rab was furious, and his mistress 
hastened to ascertain the cause, Lady Cal- 
derman with her. 

' Oh, some one has shut him out,' said 
Wiggles, and she opened the door through 
which the dog rushed as if in search of an 
enemy. * 

The next moment Wiggles followed, , 

laughing. Lady Calderraan having returned 
to her own room. 

* Come here, Rab,' she cried, as she 
closed her door, and then approached the 
bell with the intention of ringing for her 
maid. But Rab was behind the screen 
more furious than ever. Wiggles, a little ^ 

startled, went towards the screen, but before 
she could reach it Herries came out; she 
stepped back in indignant alarm. 
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* How dare you ?' she cried, at the same 
moment lifting up her brave little defender, 
who, facing the intruder, showed his teeth, 
snarling, growling, and trembling with rage, 

' I beg your pardon, Miss Elmore,' said 
Herries, just a little ashamed. 'I have 
something of the greatest moment to com- 
municate to you, or I should not have taken 
the liberty I have done. You need have 
no fear ; what I have to say will soon be 
said. You can answer me in the morning/ 

'Then come with me to your mothers 
room ; your presence here at this time of 
night is an insult.' 

* One moment, and I will come, if you 
still wish it.' As he spoke, he approached 
respectfully ; his countenance had just a 
faint softening of pity, but only for a fleet- 
ing second. Her words, * I would rather 
die than marry you,' rushed back to him ; 
his eyes glittered with the cruel triumph he 
anticipated. At that moment he almost 
forgot his love ; perhaps her shrinking atti- 
tude told him more eloquently than words 
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how her whole nature turned from him^ 
loathing, rqjecting him. She had backed to 
the door, clasping the dog close to her 
breast, not pale with terror, but flushed 
with indignation. 

He did not attempt to stay her hand, 
which was already on the handle of the 
door, her face still turned to him defiantly ; 
but, before she could turn it, he said, so 
close to her she could feel his breath on her 
cheek, 

'It is about your mother, Miss Elmore. 
I thought you would hardly like to discuss 
her before a third person.' 

The colour left her face, but her eyes 
flashed ; she clutched the handle, but did 
not turn it. 

'How dare you?' she said, and then 
words seemed to fail her. 

He put his hand on her arm, bent his 
head, and in a whisper that, through Rab's 
thunder, fell distinct and clear on her ears, 
said, 

' Her grave has been found. Your father 
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will hardly keep his seat for shire after 

the assizes/ 

It is in danger's supremest moment that 
natures like Margaret Elmore's rise to their 
highest grandeur. A momentary shock like 
a galvanic touch does not stun, it supplies 
more power. Not for an instant did her 
eye quail, but every drop of blood left her 
face. Just one little sob, then the slightest 
shudder, and she was all herself — cool, 
collected, ready for the terrible emergency, 
every vestige of fear vanished. 

She withdrew her hand from the door. 

* Stand back,' she said, without a quiver 
in her voice. *I am listenjjig — be quick; 
ray maid will be here directly,' 

' No,' he replied, as he obeyed her, taking 
up a position beside the screen, on the top 
of which he laid his hand, as if to steady 
himself. ' She will not come till you ring. 
I have provided against interruption.' 

Wiggles did not advance ; she held Rab 
just a little closer, soothed him into silence, 
and waited with an unflinching demeanour 
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^hat, with electric prescience, she had 
recognised as her doom. Her rejected 
lover had her in his power, and there would 
be no appeal ; she did not even try to think 
out a single detail. The end from the be- 
ginning looked her in the face; she was 
ready. Her silence embarrassed him, it 
angered him ; his dastardly triumph was to 
be won at the point of the sword. 

' Little diablesse,* he thought, ' she's twice 
the Elmore of Felis;; she'd have done it 
herself.' 

It did not seem easy now to say what he 
had boasted would take such a short time 
to say — the ivords would not come. If 
only she had 'shown a little womanly fear, 
the faintest acknowledgment that she was 
at his mercy, if even her eyes had met his 
in silent pleading, he would have used his 
power mercifully — nay, more, he would 
have become the suppliant, and pleaded 
only his love, his power of protection. He 
would have told her that her sorrows should 
be his sorrows, her father more sacred to 
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him than his own. But she stood before 
him, defiance and scorn on her proud, pale 
face, and he felt — to use a homely phrase 
— inexpressibly small. 

He wished the lamp would go out, that 
he could turn aside and speak to her with- 
out meeting her calm, contemptuous gaze ; 
her eyes seemed to strike into the secret 
recesses of his evil heart. He cast a hasty 
glance round, as for somewhere to hide, for 
the uncleam spirit was discovered, and it 
was troubled. But his self-possession failed 
him only for a moment. His temper came 
to his aid ; it swept away like a blast his 
pity, and for the time the pjission he called 
love. An oath sprang to his lips; some- 
how it fell dumb ; his face grew white and 
drawn. He was still as his victim ; his 
voice trembled, but the words came diatinct 
and slow ; his hand clutched the screen. 

* You said that you did not love me, Miss 
Elmore, that you never could love" me, that 
you would rather die than marry me, I 
do not ask you to do violence to your heart 
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— perhaps I have enough love for both— * 
but I mean that you shall marry me, and 
not die, at least yet awhile. A few weeks 
ago a very ugly hole was made in the se- 
cluded little cottage where you acted the 
charming comedy of " Wiggles ;" the cavity 
was made under the hearthstone of the 
kitchen. The contents of the cavity were 
carried by Joe Bracks to Perry pip church- 
yard, and laid in a grave robbed of its legi- 
timate tenant. It happened to be a very 
deep grave, so, as needful precautions were 
taken — I will not describe them — the intru- 
sion passed unobserved. How I came by 
this information is my affair ; I hardly think 
you will dispute its exactness.' 

He stopped. She stood without motion ; 
the strain on her endurance, on even her 
physical strength, was great, but she showed 
no signs of weakness. Irritated, he went 
on : 

' And now/ he said, ' I will relieve you 
of my presence. You will think over the 
situation. I need not specify my terms — 
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your ready wit has guessed them. You 
hold your father's life in your hand.' 

In a hollow but firm voice she answered 
him, still motionless, so statue-like, it 
seemed as though she were on some trea- 
cherous pedestal, and fearful lest at the 
very sound of her voice it should fall. 

* I understand/ she said. * Leave me 
now — I will write.' 

He saw she could bear up no longer; 
there was nothing more to say, so he slunk 
away, vainly trying to carry an erect mien, 
feeling, looking the very cur he was. He 
lingered in the corridor, listening for the 
sound of her bell summoning her maid, but 
he waited in vain. He stole back to her 
door and listened ; the watchful Rab heard 
him, and growled, then the key was turned 
quickly in the lock, and all was still again. 
Still he . lingered, till, grown impatient, he 
sent for her maid, and desired her to go to 
her mistress. She did so, and Herries 
heard admittance denied, and saw the ser- 
vant depart wondering. Steeling his hearty 
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yet angrily remorseful, yearning and enraged 
in one, he hastened away. 

The pale dawn had broken the winter 
mists on the low-lying hills that rose beyond 
the broad belt of wood encircling the lands 
of Monkswood, when Wiggles entered her 
bed-room. The fire had burned out un- 
heeded, but the candles on the toilet-table 
and mantelpiece were still alight. She 
walked like one in a dream, indifferent and 
lifeless, with every now and again a slight 
groping action of the hands, as of one of 
uncertain sight. When before her mirror, 
she looked at herself with a sort of pitjdng 
wonder, for out of her eyes had gone all 
the light, all the eager look of sweet, ex- 
pectant life that in happy youth always 
seems to outrun happy hope itself. There 
was a scare now, like eyes that had seen a 
something not meant for mortal vision. 
There was no trace of weeping — natures 
like Margaret Elmore's do not in hours of 
fear find relief in tears — but the lids were 
heavy, as if only an effort could lift them. 
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Pale as the faint, shadowy mooa slowly 
fading in the chill dawn, drooping as a 
white lily struck by sudden frost, she stood 
before her glass for the space of some 
minutes; then, with a hopeless, infinitely 
sad smile, she turned away. She held a 
letter in her hand, addressed to Herries* 
Its contents were, 

'Although I know that the story you told 
me to-night can be explained, I am also 
aware that there is much we would not 
have bared to the curiosity of the public^ 
and I would spare all those concerned more 
suffering. I accept your terms, but I must 
first be assured of the means taken to 
preserve secresy. You will therefore be 
prepared to make a full statement to me 
of all the circumstances connected with the 
discovery you informed me of, as well as 
the names of the persons concerned, 

' M. e: 

A short, haughty protocol I 

There was no one stirring. She passed 
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into the corridor, and listened ; then, with 
a fleet, noiseless step, she hastened down 
the great staircase to an ante-room at the 
back of the hall, where she slipped the 
letter into the post-box, which, with con- 
veniences for writing and transacting busi- 
ness, stood there. 

The envelope was addressed in a large, 
reversed hand. She knew, too, that Herries 
had his letters taken to his room, that he 
did not have them left in the dining-room, 
as was the custom with the other guests and 
members of the family. 

As she heard the letter drop into the box, 
she shivered — the die was cast. She re- 
turned to her room slowly, and holding 
tightly over her head a light lace wrap she 
bad thrown round her. Nothing of her 
face was visible, save her large, mournful 
eyes, and just a gleam of her white brow, 
flecked with feathery, golden locks. 

As she passed along the vast, silent hall, 
a great clock chimed a soft Italian air ; 
when she reached her own door, she paused 
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to listen to its now faint notes, and to count 
the hour it struck. It was a mere mechani- 
cal action, for she knew the hour was five. 
But thought in minor, outer matters was 
hardly so clear as usual. Things had 
scarcely their precise individuality. The 
very ground beneath her feet was, to her 
senses, less real, less firm — and yet she did 
not know that it was so. Sharp and de- 
fined, with no indistinctness, stood out one 
central fact, one new-born, determinate re- 
sultant of fatal circumstances. She was the 
promised wife of Herries Heron ! Her 
being had been clave in two : one part for 
ever to move, shadow-like, in the already 
dream-like past ; the other to tread with 
weary, anguished feet, a loveless, joyless, 
bourneless future. She could not think of 
Ralph Brooks, save as an element of pain. 
He had not yet risen in her heart to plead 
or reproach, nor her mother, only as a 
something pitiful and infinitely tender, to 
gather to her sheltering breast. Aught of 
the principle of active love was for the hour 
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centered on, not in, her father — a strange^ 
wild, yearning, protecting, vicarious emo- 
tion, born of Nature and divine-like pity ; 
the deeper, the nobler, because he had 
sinned against her. She did not weigh her 
sacrifice ; her very will was bound. 

It did not seem strange to her that the 
candles should be burning, and the morn- 
ing advancing, nor that she was still in her 
evening attire. She looked at the toilet 
requisites for retiring to rest that her maid 
had placed ready, at her unpressed bed, 
then at the cold hearth, and she shivered* 
She began to pace the room, with a quick, 
uncertain step. So long motionless had 
she sat in the outer room, her limbs, her 
blood were chill. She chafed her hands, 
and then crossed them close to her breast 
as if to steal more genial heat, but in vain. 
Her teeth chattered, and little sobs rose in 
her throat. A velvet wrap, lined with ermine, 
lay on a chair, left there by some forget- 
fulness. She wrapped herself in it, head 
and all, and flung herself on a low lounge. 
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Her dumb, cold anguish was more than she 
could bear. 

The warmth engendered by the soft fur 
gradually crept into her heart; she felt 
soothed, for sorrow is merciful at times, and 
lulls awhile. Just the faintest dawn of 
colour tinged her lips, her heavy lids closed, 
and she slept. Then Rab, who had watch- 
ed her through the half-open dividing door, 
lying prone, with nose stretched out and 
ears pricked, crept stealthily in, and curled 
himself on her feet. It was nearly eight 
when she woke, starting. She had slept 
motionless and heavily; but the last few 
seconds a dream had disturbed her slumber- 
ing senses; it had frightened her, and her 
eyes opened. 

The candles had burnt out, and the 
cold, winter light came through the open 
shutter and half-closed curtains, for it 
was a fancy of Wiggles never to shroud 
a room in darkness. A vague dread sense 
of awakening to some great grief came 
creeping on, a hazy feeling of expectation 
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and recollections mingling in one, held her 
for a little moment still. 

With a rush it all came back to her; 
memory now had no uncertain voice. But 
sleep had refreshed her, she could think 
clearly, and, true to the grand keynote of 
her nature, the first thought that possessed 
her was that of her father's danger — not 
one lingering look at self, only her father. 
She did not pause to ask what that father 
had been to her ; but though she did not 
know it, or latently knowing it did not 
analyse her feelings, the love that in her 
breast was waking for him was as yet but 
the reflection of her mother's all-absorbing, 
life-sacrificing devotion. If harm came to 
him, it would be her mother's death — that 
was what nerved her now. She was to be 
the sacrifice, like the Jewish maiden of old, 
who had wailed her youth away on Judah's 
hills. Would that she could be like her ! 
for she mourned her joyless life alone. 

Her maid would be coming; she must 
draw no observation that she could help. 
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Hardest of all, she must act a part. She 
rose, standing at first not very firmly ; then 
she plunged her face into water, and in a 
little while felt steadier and clearer. She 
heard in the distance the tower-bell ringing 
the household's breakfast-hour ; she knew 
she had scarcely time to throw aside her 
clothes and lie down in bed before her 
maid should come to wake her, bring her 
an early cup of tea, and water for dressing. 
The necessity for quick action did her good. 
Things looked orderly, as was her use, when 
Culton entered. 

' I have a headache,' she said. ' Only 
open the shutters a very little, and ask 
Lord Treville to excuse me from breakfast 
this morning. I will ring when I want you.' 

Wiggles had always, even at her kindest 
and simplest, an air of quiet command 
when she spoke to her dependants, and 
they were accustomed to obey her without 
question ; so Culton did as she was desired, 
and left the room noiselessly. Her break- 
fast, which was brought later, was left, by 

l2 
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her desire, in the outer room, and there, 
after a little while, she went, and made 
her family happy with the good things pro- 
vided, reserving for herself only some toast 
and the invigorating coflFee. 

Her toilet finished, she took her Bible 
in her hand to read her morning portion ; 
but it seemed to her that her eyes were 
dim, the words had no meaning to her ; but 
she held the sacred volume before her 
mechanically, and then coldly laid it down. 
Her hour for comfort thence had not yet 
come. Then — so much are we slaves of 
habit — she knelt to pray her morning 
prayer ; but neither familiar words came to 
her lips, nor holy thoughts to her soul. It 
was her hour of darkness ; but it steeled her 
to hard endurance. 

A bright fire burnt in the grate ; under 
its influence Polly was recovering the 
melancholy her mistress's indififerent manner 
liad thrown over her, and was venturing on 
an uncertain bar of the 'Quaker's Wife.' 
Bully, with a keener sympathy, sat close to 
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the end ot his perch, his feathers drawn 
close and smooth, his head a little to one 
side. Kab, too, in his intent attitude, prone 
and stretched, watched her every movement ; 
only the devoted marmozettes, and cold- 
blooded Tad and Pole, showed total indiffer- 
ence to anything outside their own existence. 
She attended to all their little wants as 
carefully as she was in the habit of doing ; 
but with no caressing word or action. She 
did not fear disturbance, for Lady Claire 
never appeared at breakfast, and Lady 
Calderman seldom, and she knew that 
neither Mrs. Cashel nor Lady Trixie were 
likely to intrude on her privacy uninvited ; 
but Herries might, and she would have no 
escape. 

The day was tine, if cold and gloomy ; 
she would go roaming in the park by her- 
self. She was dressed in black velvet, and 
adding a short, close-fitting jacket, and a 
small round hat shrouded with feathers, 
she sallied forth. She wore not a scrap of 
colour, but she turned at the door, and took 
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from a vase on the table a tiny bunch of 
Christmas roses, and some winter jessamine, 
twined them together and fastened them in 
her bosom. 
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CHAPTER V. 

* Oh, where is faith ? Oh, where is loyalty V 

Treville Mead was an old-new place of no 
great extent, and little varied scenery. But 
every inch of ground had been turned to 
advantage, and every point of beauty had 
been intensified artistically with the vast 
power of money and understanding taste. 
But the presiding genius that had preserved 
the romantic old and introduced the roman- 
tic new had vanished, been weeded out and 
cast away by the now remorseful owner. 
The great house was in the form of a quad- 
rangle, and about three hundred years old. 
The front had been modernised with suffi- 
cient judgment to make the plate-glass win- 
dows appear not incongruous. One side of 
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the front was covered with ivy, but none 
grew, or ever would grow on the other, for 
even parasites have their caprices. The 
principal rooms were on the first story, but 
entrance was gained direct from their win- 
dows on to a commanding terrace, which 
by a flight of stone steps landed you in 
the lovely gardens. They were not lovely 
at this season ; thej' were, if not desolate- 
looking, prim and chill of aspect. 

Wiggles did not make her way out by 
this terrace ; she issued by a side-door, skirt- 
ed the gardens with their sparkling foun- 
tains and orderly evergreens, their only 
evidence of age, and, with Rab at her heels, 
struck into the park. She could wander at 
will there, with little likelihood of interrup- 
tion. There were a small number of fal- 
low deer, too tame to be picturesquely star- 
tled by passive strollers. All that there 
were of them kept together, some lying in 
twos and threes under the leafless trees, 
others cropping the scant herbage, and 
only pausing, as Wiggles approached, to gaze 
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curiously for a moment, to watch Rab with 
heads ready for a butt, and then quietly to 
resume their repast, as if in contemptuous 
or lethargic indiflference. 

The park had a beauty all its own, in- 
considerable as it was in size. It was, in- 
deed, part of what had been a noble chase, 
with dells and glens, broad glades, deep 
woods, ferny coverts, and wide opens with 
great trees in solitary grandeur, A river 
had wound through the old chase — it formed 
the. boundary of the park as it was now — 
but the lands beyond owned another mas- 
ter, whose agricultural soul had improved 
away their traditional character. The 
meads were richly cultivated, and there 
cattle of a highly-civilised genre fattened in 
the summer. 

But round the park still clung the mem- 
ories of earlier and statelier days. Wiggles 
had already become familiar with it. Only 
a few days before, she had driven Lady 
Claire in her figment of a chariot. The 
day was brilliant for December, and her 
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spirits were as high and airy as the faintly- 
tinged fleecy clouds that flitted across the 
sky. She had rattled away to her amused 
companion, had actually betrayed her into 
a hearty laugh — then she had thrown the 
reins into her hand, told her to let Friar 
Tuck follow at a respectful distance, and 
had set off on a scamper, with Rab following 
hard behind, *To exhaust herself,' she said; 
for a day like this, and freedom from the 
stately walls of Treville Mead and political 
diatribes, had sent the mercury up, and she 
must express herself or culminate in syn- 
cope, so she declared. She did not wait 
for Lady Claire to pull up ; she sprang out 
on the impulse of joyousness. 

' Then ran she gamesome as the colt^ 
And livelier than a lark, 
She sent her voice thro' all the holt, 
Before her, and the park,' 

in one of the songs of her mother's country, 
the songs of all songs she loved. 

To-day she remembered her merry flight, 
she remembered the song she had sung, it 
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was ' I lo'e nae laddie but ane.' She went 
softly, swiftly too, now, for there was fever 
in her blood, and her feet were eager for 
motion, softly over the same ground. It did 
not matter that there was no sun now, that 
the wind was sharp, and the sky fell; nothing 
outward could touch her inwardly to-day, 
' I lo'e nae laddie but ane,' rang in her ears 
as from some far distant echo ; it had a 
mocking cadence, she thought. Love ! what 
had she to do with love ! it had risen to her 
lips full, fresh, and sparkling, she had 
stooped to drink, and it had sunk below her 
reach — had vanished like the desert's mirage. 
It had not been real, nothing but her sorrow 
was real — oh love, oh life, oh sorrow ! 

^ A deep below the deep, 
And a height beyond the height, 
Our hearing is not hearing, 
And our seeing is not sight/ 

She stopped beside a clump of ilex, which 
crested a rounded height, where was a seat. 
The ilex were shorn of their summer glories, 
the ferns that embraced their feet were sad 
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and drooping, and the grass was brown and 
tufty ; dull, dead, dark winter reigned 
supreme. Its atmosphere was congenial. 
She sat down on the bench, Rab beside her, 
looking up in her face inquiringly. 

He was a well-bred dog, he was not im- 
patient, or at any rate did not show impa- 
tience. His wonderful sympathetic instinct 
told him that a chase after the tempting 
rabbit would be, to-day, frivolity on his part, 
for there was sorrow in his sweet mistress's 
eyes ; so he nestled close under her arm and 
watched her. 

The house stood at one extreme end of 
the park, which, viewed from the terrace, 
looked twice the importance it possessed. 
Every spot of vantage had been made the 
most o^ vistas cut in the distance, showing 
the rich meads beyond, but which were not 
now a part of the demesne, and, far away, 
gleams of the broad stream that now swept 
the boundary. A winter mist hung prone 
over the house ; it had to Wiggles a monu- 
mental aspect, so cold and dark showed the 
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dull grey stone of which it was built, and not 
a sign of life was to be seen, not even a curl 
of smoke, the vapour made even that its own. 
It was all very desolate to her feeling, it 
suited her mood, but in sharp contrast to 
gloom, and as if to escape awhile the dead 
weight of her pain, she let memory carry 
her back two summers, when, with ' mother- 
nurse,' she had made an earlv tour in the 
Highlands, before the stranger invaded the 
land, and had worked deviously, dreamily 
down to the border counties, by the Enter- 
kin Pass. She retraced in part her steps — 
wondering strangely as she thought of the 
ecstatic delight the wild, lovely scenery had 
afforded her — could even a glimpse within the 
golden gate dp that now ? it was her hour 
of darkness, and it seemed not. 

As if she would paint the well-remem- 
bered scene on the low-lying mist, she gazed 
on it with back-stretching eyes, shaping 
again the rounded hills that rose above the 
bridle-path, billowing their way up to the 
douds. They were furred with thick russet 
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grass and tawny moss ; now she stood on 
the summit, where meet the rich-ored coun- 
ties of Lanark, and Dumfries, the queen of 
the south. 

There in olden days, within the century, 
suicides were buried. She remembered 
gathering some tufts of purple heather and 
the harebell, twining a votive wreath, and 
hanging it on a stunted rowan-tree in 
mcmoriam^ she had reverently said ; some 
one had told her, or she had read, that in 
the thick, scrubby grass white bones might 
still be seen — that there was one still liv- 
ing who, on that very hill-top, had come 
across a small hand, lifted up from out the 
ground, as if appealing for help. She dwelt 
on these things, they fitted her mood ; was 
she, too, a suicide? had she the right to blast 
the heaven-born principle of love within her 
heart — to scathe her whole existence, and 
live under God's eye a lie ? 

She turned away with a shudder, and 
re-trod the sudden glen, so short, so nar- 
row, and deep. She was on its edge now. 
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holding Mother-nurse's hand, looking over 
the chasm enclosing the hurrying stream to 
mighty Thirstum Hill and Stey Gail. Again 
she felt dizzy as her eyes travelled down 
the gable's descent — a descent so sheer, she 
•was told, that a sheep dying on its surface 
never lay still, but rolled into the burn 
below. Yet it was said that ' Grierson of 
Lagg once rode at full gallop along its slope 
after a fox.' She believed it. Troublous 
spirits, such as the covenanters' persecutor, 
have diabolic power and nerve ; to those of 
lesser faith they are central figures of 
romance or daring on which bit-by-bit, 
like gathered trophies, to hang doughty 
deeds and superhuman escapades. And 
then came to her another tale — a tale of 
deliverance in the darkest hour of peril. 
She dwelt hopefully on it, as the sailor on 
the rift in the blackness that tells the storm 
may pass. The story was Defoe's. She 
seemed to see it in phantasmagoria — the 
godly minister and his five followers led by 
dragoons along the steep way, scarce broad 
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enough for two horses abreast. They were 
going to their death. 

From the height above suddenly a voice 
demanded the prisoners' surrender. From 
beneath sprang the answer, * No, sir, and ye 

were to be d d.' Sharp, ringing through 

the mountain air, came a shot, and the 
defiant rider, a bullet through his head, fell 
dead, rolling to the bottom with his horse. 
Then the order was given, * Loose him and 
let him go,' and the minister gained his 
friends in safety. Another parley, and his 
followers too were loosed. 

* You owe your life to this cursed moun- 
tain,' the soldier leader cried. 

* Rather, sir,' said the minister, ' to that 
God who made this mountain.' 

And the bleak and dark mountain from 
which there seemed no escape had by the 
outstretched arm been turned into a tower 
of safety. 

Faintly at first, clearer, stronger anon — a 
strengthening, though yet scarce consoling 
ray crept into her soul. There might be 
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deliverance for her too. She would do 
what she believed to be her duty, and leave 
the issue to God. In the winter stillness, 
in the wilderness alone — the angels were 
whispering to her — she had gotten on the 
hills of God — a * something that is not to 
be gotten for gold down on the plain, a 
something that no man can give or take 
away — something that you must work for 
and learn yourself, and which, once yours, 
is safe beyond the chances of time.' 

But the way before her on the plain wa» 
rough and tortuous ; she was not sure she 
had taken the right turning. Yet surely, 
to save a parent's life, she was justified in 
sacrificing herself! She would not go to 
her husband — how she loathed the word 
with its new associations ! — with a lie ; he 
knew that she loved another and hated 
him. But was not her sacrifice infinitely 
more bitter than her mother's? Her mother 
might still, as she had all these weary years, 
love the man of her choice with oneness of 
soul and without sin ; to her the very 
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thought of the man who had awakened in 
her the deathless principle of love would 
be, as stern moralists and wise religionists 
tell us, sin. Her mother, too, had offered 
herself alone ; her children did not know 
and could not feel, but her sacrifice was 
double, and the suffering would be double, 
for she gave her lover. Then she 'thought 
of her mother with infinite pity and yearn- 
ing tenderness. Her task would have been 
lighter could she have had her countenance ; 
but that could not be. What she had to 
do must be done alone. She would not 
have her told till everything was ready, 
and there could be no retreat. She would 
have to bear a brave front to the world, to 
ice her sorrows, as it were; at the worst 
they would say she had married from pride. 
She would have a little difficulty with Lady 
Calderman ; but there she trusted that 
maternal solicitude would be her ally. She 
would assure her loving godmother that she 
wished to become her son's wife, and Her- 
ries would be his own pleader. She would 
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feurry matters on ; the thing had to he done^ 
and the sooner it was over the better. 

Then she wondered how long she would 
have to endure the living death, the first 
chill of which was already in her heart — if 
she would linger long ; and she remembered 
that Lady Calderman had once said that 
death of broken hearts was not a nineteenth 
century experience, that hearts broken lived 
on, and the world was none the wiser. In 
her — her god-mother's — instance it was so ; 
but then again the latter had her children, 
and she — she had no one, worse than no 
one, for her mother must never know that 
this marriage was not of her own free will, 
if even she failed in making her believe that 
it was of affection. 

So she sat till she heard the tower-bell ring 
the midday-hour, and she knew she would 
be missed and sought. She turned her pale 
sad face away from the house, and bent it 
over her little patient sympathiser. 

* Oh, Rab, my bonnie man,' she said, * I 
wish I could greet !' 

m2 
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He crept on to her lap, and looked up 
into her eyes with an understanding sypjpa- 
thy, which said plainly he would greet for 
her if it would do her any good. 

Two deer trotted quietly past her, and 
some sheep, as if disturbed, drew together 
in a small flock, and stood still. She did 
not heed, nor did Rab. 

* You and I, Rab, will ha'e nae mair 
daffin' togither,' she said, setting him up 
before her, and laying her ungloved hand 
on his head. ' Fm an auld, auld woman 
noo ; eild has come on me a' of a suddint. 
But ye maunna think it strange, Rab, an* 
ye maunna be doun-tailed ; betide what 
may, naebody sail part us. Oh, man, ye're 
a happy beastie no to be bonnie, for nae- 
body will set an evil eye on ye, or mak' ye 
gang the road ye dinna want, because ye're 
maybe a wee bit mair sonsie than your nee- 
bors — they'll let ye be, Rab. But Fm feared 
that ye'U no like the changes that are 
comin', and will maybe think it your duty 
to show the folks I dinna like that ye dinna 
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like them too ; but that's just what ye 
raaunna do, man — ye maun be wise in yer 
generation, an' practise a wee bit sensible 
hypocrisy — no verra demonstrative hypo- 
crisy — but ye needna just growl when ye 
hear somebody's drivin' foot comin' my way, 
or bristle when somebody lets on by sitting 
owre close to me that we're better acquent 
than we are. Ye ha'e had a keek into my 
heart, for eh, Rab, ye're wise, an' ye know 
what we first learn we best hen. And noo 
ye've been well admonished.' She kissed 
the dog, whose intelligent eyes had seemed 
to follow her words with understanding. 
' For I've a stey brae to climb, an' I'll want 
a stout heart ; but when I've won the top, 
it'll maybe His will that I'll no ha'e lang to 
thole.' She stroked his head ; he stretched 
forward and just touched her chin with the 
tip of his sensitive nose ; his dumb sympathy 
was more eloquent than words — it moved 
her, but not to tears, though her lip quivered. 
* Oh, Rab, Rab,' she cried, ending as she 
began, * I wish I could greet !' 
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' Maggie/ said a voice behind her, and 
Rab jumped to the ground with a yelp of 
welcome. 

She started to her feet, and then sank 
down again. 

' Mr. Brooks/ she said, * you took me by 
surprise.' 

* Mr. Brooks 1' he repeated — * Maggie, is 
it out of sight out of naind ?' 

She looked up at him blankly. 

' Sir Ralph, I should have said/ she an- 
swered, awkwardly. * I did not hear you 
come — when did you arrive ? — have you 
seen Lady Calderman ? It is luncheon- 
time — I heard the bell. We'd better go to 
the house quickly.' 

She rose again to her feet, and called 
Rab. Ralph was astonished and puzzled. 
Her white, piteous face filled his heart with 
foreboding ; her disjointed words, her evi- 
dent desire to avoid any parley, to ignore 
the relations he believed still to be intact 
between them, bewildered him. He had 
come from the house — directed by a serv- 
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ant who had seen her cross the park — by 
a side-path skirting the rounded rise where 
stood the group of ilex, and had reached 
the bench on which she sat without observa- 
tion. The sheep had been mildly exercised 
at his approach, and the two deer had 
leisurely moved to further shelter, but the 
quick ears of love had not detected his step 
— sorrow had somewhat deadened her outer 
senses. 

* Maggie, my darling, is this your greet- 
ing T he cried, taking her hands, and look- 
ing down on her averted face. ' Who has 
been hurting you? What has troubled 
you ? I heard you say to Rab that you 
wished you could weep. You gave me 
your promise, dear, for better times, if 
better times should come — you said you 
loved me, and I believed you. I have 
been with your father, darling. I have 
told him of our love. There is nothing 
between us ; for your griefs are mine, and 
your mother, living or dead, mine too ; her 
name as sacred to me as my own mother's. 
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I have seen Lady Calderman, and she bade 
me God speed. What makes you turn 
away from me, what seals your tongue ? 
Who has steeled your heart to me? All 
my riches, my honours, I have brought to 
lay at your feet — only as offerings, darling, 
for you have myself. Have evil tongues 
€ome between us? Tell me my offence, 
and let me clear myself.' 

' I will sit down,' she said, faintl}'', ' if you 
will listen to me patiently.' 

He placed her tenderly by him on the 
bench, his arm round her protectingly ; and 
she did not forbid him — she seemed to need 
support. 

* I was going to write to you,' she said, 
in a mechanical, lifeless sort of way. ' I 
would have spared you this pain, and' — 
with a little sob — ' myself too. But it 
eeems that I must be my own surgeon. I 
have changed my mi — no, my plans since 
we last saw each — other, and — and — I can- 
not keep my promise, either now or ever. 
I can never be your wife.' 
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But, even as she spoke, she drew closer 
to him, and leant heavily on his circling 
arm. She had turned her face up to his, 
her large, sorrow-stricken eyes pleading for- 
bearance, speaking too eloquently her love. 

He was very gentle with her ; his own 
love was so strong and believing — nothing 
of the dross of self in it. 

* Do not fear me, Maggie,' he said. 
' Speak out all your heart to me, and tell 
me if I am in fault.' 

*Do you think,' she answered, a little 
proudly, ' that I would listen to tales against 
anyone behind their backs, least of all of 
you ? It is not your fault, it is not mine ; 
but I cannot keep my promise ever. You 
must set me free, dear. You must say, 
with my hand in yours, *' Margaret Elmore, 
I give you back your troth, and I take back 
mine;" then we shall neither of us be 
foresworn, and we can go our separate 
ways unshackled.' 

* Will you tell me why ?' he asked, just a 
little coldly. 
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She shook her head, but she looked into 
his face as if her heart would break. He 
read it aright — her heart was breaking. 
There was no outrage to his love there, 
whatever there might be in circumstance. 
A noble resolve kindled his eyes, which 
looked into hers tenderly and reassuringly. 
He would trust her to the uttermost. 

' And what if I will not give you back 
your troth?' he asked, very gravely. 

' Then I must break faith. You would 
not have me despise myself?' 

So he held her little, cold hands to his 
breast, and said the words she would have 
him say; she, in a faint whispering, repeating 
her part with his. 

' And now,' he asked, ' are we two ?' 

' Oh ! my love, my noble love,' she cried 
out, her pent-up passion breaking the strong 
restraint of her will, *that can never be.' 
She stopped, as if with sudden pain ; then 
hurrying on, * Perhaps here, just for the 
little while of earth we may be two, but not 
after. Oh! Ralph, Ralph, my love, my 
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love, thank God with me for that '* after " — 
we will be one again. Help me, Kalph* 
You are so strong, so grand. What I have 
to do seems easier now, and yet harder, oh ! 
so hard — so hard, if I could only tell you ; 
but that cannot be ; I am doing right. You 
believe that, do you not ?' her arms were 
round his neck, her wild, sad eyes fixed on 
his. 

'I believe, darling, that you are doing 
what you think to be right. Be brave, 
little one ; you are so brave by nature. Do 
not fear I shall misjudge you, come what 
may. Let your end be what it may, do 
what you will, I shall trust you to the 
uttermost.' As he spoke, with quiet passion, 
he bent and kissed her on her eyes, that kiss 
of the purest, closest love that man's breast 
ever knew, unsealed the fountain of her 
tears, and she broke into a gush of weep- 
ing. The long strain had been so great, she 
had hardly borne more without the merciful 
relief of tears. He understood that, and, 
clasping her close to his heart, he let her 
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weep. When she was a little calmer, he 
said to her, still jealously holding her close, 

* Darling, I gave you back your promise 
because you wished it, and because of your 
strong motive of right, whatever it is ; but 
it was not words that bound us together, it 
was not words that taught us to love, nor 
words upon which we founded our love. 
No, sweet love, I have not given you back 
much. We still love. Is it not so ?' She 
nestled closer. *And I for my part but 
love you — if that could be — the more. I 
shall go away, dear, for the present^ and 
leave you free as the air, and yet not free — 
you know that,' — she only sobbed — ' but I 
shall not be far ; I shall watch over you, 
and wait Do not fear, do not despair, no 
one shall take you from me. Whatever steps 
you may take, I shall not interfere or em- 
barrass you, only trust me wholly.' 

Somehow a great calm seemed to steal 
over her tossed and troubled spirit. She 
could have closed her eyes on his shelter- 
ing breast, and slept, for body and soul 
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alike were weary and worn. But the 
minutes were flitting past, and she raust 
return to the house. If she could only 
gain her room and be alone I She raised 
herself, and tried to smile — a sorry attempt* 
Then she took his two hands and laid her 
cheek on them — one moment ; the next she 
pushed them away, and clasped her own in 
entreaty. 

' One word, Ralph ; promise me that 
whatever I may do, whatever of the wildest 
possibility of treachery you can imagine I 
may seem to commit, that you will only 
believe / could not help it; give me that 
promise, Ralph, and I shall be strong.' 

He took her once more in his strong 
arms, and sealed the promise on her lips. 
Then, very quietly and silently, they struck 
across the park and reached the house to- 
gether. Wiggles hastened to her room^ 
and Ralph went to the dining-room, where 
the family were at luncheon. Herries^ 
whom he had not seen before, greeted 
him in a sort of bravado manner. He was 
evidently not at his ease. 
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'Did you find Miss Elmore?' asked 
Lady Claire. * We have not seen her to- 
day. She went out walking, her maid says.' 

Balph said he had found her, and that 
she had gone to her room complaining of 
a headache, and would not be down to 
luncheon. 

' She was well enough and gay enough 
yesterday,' said Lord Treville. 'I don't 
believe in young ladies' headaches.' 

'Headaches and heartaches go together 
often,' observed Lady Trixie, looking at 
Herries. 

•Well, I am clear of both,' he cried. 

*Qui s'excuse, s'accuse,' laughed Mrs. 
Cash el. 

*I will go to her,' said Lady Calderman, 
rising. Til see you again at dinner, Sir 
Ralph. I want to hear more about Felix 
and his Irish doings.' 

But Ralph said that he was not going to 
remain, that he had to hurry back to town, 
that the business which had brought him 
down had been got over unexpectedly* 
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Lady Calderman was surprised, but she ask- 
ed no questions ; she understood that some- 
thing had transpired. He followed her into 
the hall. 

* I see I am not to congratulate you,' she 
said, turning to him. 'Some overstrained 
delicacy about her position, I suppose. 
You won't take her '• no," will you, as 
final ?' 

He smiled. 

' Thank you, dear Lady Calderman/ he 
answered ; * I have had a great disappoint- 
ment, but it may all come right yet — she is 
truth itself. I shall trust her, whatever 
betide ; you must have faith, too — some in- 
fluence I cannot fathom has been at work — 
but I am in the dark. It is not her posi- 
tion, but something far more powerful, 
deeper, something vital. I connect it with 
her mother's fate, a mystery, and a cruel 
one. She is suffering, but she will not 
speak. You know her strength of character. 
You will be gentle and patient with her, 
and trust her, that is the only way to influ- 
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ence her, for she has a generous nature, my 
little darling. God bless her/ 

He hurried back to the dining-room, 
Lady Calderman to her young charge. She 
was waylaid by Herries. 

'Mother/ he said. 'I have something 
particular to say to you. I have been twice 
at your door; there is no one in Claire's room ; 
will you stop a minute ?' 

She turned into the chamber in question 
anxious and troubled. He closed the door. 
His face was flushed ; early in the day as it 
was, he had been drinking brandy — it had 
given him the courage which he lacked^ 
shown in a reckless, defiant manner and 
not very choice speech. 

He threw his back against the mantel- 
piece, his hands thrust into his pockets, and 
said, as disrespectful in his words as in his 
attitude, feeling the dastard he was, wound- 
ed in his pride, rageful and jealous in his 
love, hating Ralph Brooks, hating and lov- 
ing Maggie Elmore in one. He had, too, 
some suspicion, and it irritated him past 
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expression that his mother did not favour 
his wishes regarding her guest, that she did 
not think him worthy of her — but he had 
triumphed, so that all he had to do was 
to put a bold face on the matter, and 
carry it off with a high hand ; he would try 
to get his mother to his side, if not, why, he 
was a match for them all. 

* Mother/ he said, with a cynical laugh, 
* you may persuade that wonderful calf into 
veal as soon as you like, for your prodigal 
son has got tired of the husks, and, hang it, 
wants to be a Benedict — that's about it — a 
sure sign of reformation, isn't it ? domestic 
proclivities suddenly developed. Cleared 
out Hurstpoint, you know, and squared 
the governor, so I deserve a little en- 
couragement in the right direction. Mean 
to run smoother on the matrimonial lines 
than the governor, though — that is, if she'll 
let me, — curse the whole thing. I wish I 
wasn't so set on it — can't help it, though, a 
spell, bewitched, and all the rest of it, I 
suppose.' 

VOL. III. N 
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He stopped, and looked at a locket 
dangling from his chain, swaying back- 
ward and forward with a forced indifferent 
motion of his body. 

' Who is it, Herries T asked Lady Calder- 
man, looking pained. 

* Wiggles ;' and he Ifiughed, but the laugh 
was ringless and hollow ; he was ill at ease. 

' Herries, it is impossible. I told you as 
much once before ; she does not and never 
will care for you. You grieve me more 
than words can tell, you pain me deeply. 
You must not, shall not molest Miss Elmore 
while she is under my protection. You 
would break her heart.' 

* I don't know about that, mother. Hearts 
are not such brittle ware, and as for the 
impossibilities, why, you know it is impossi- 
bilities that always come round. She has 
accepted me, so I'm not the presumptuous 
fool you seem to think me — very unnatural 
of you all the same.' 

Lady Calderman had come close to her 
son; she clutched the chimney-piece with 
one hand. 
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' Are you speaking the truth ?' she asked, 
with trembling repression. 

'Yes. I always do — at least, to you. 
You know that.' 

He saw that he had gone far enough, and 
just a remnant of grace touched his heart ; 
for, in his selfish way, he loved his mother. 

' When did this happen ?' she asked. 

* Last night.' 

' Last night !' she repeated to herself. 
* There has been some cruel work on hand. 
— I can say nothing/ sho added, after a 
pause, * till I have spoken to her. Pardon 
me, Herries ; I must hear from Miss El- 
more's own lips her version of your state- 
ment.' 

' So be it,' he answered. ' But you had 
better keep in mind that this is your day of 
grace, as far as I am concerned, and if you 
put a spoke in my wheel,' — he stopped to 
swear an impious oath — ' I'll hoist the Black 
Jack. I've made soundings already, as you 
know, and my lord has not been a bad 
pilot. I'm sorry to hurt you, but you've 

n2 
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brought it on yourself. One would think 
I did not want to play fair by the girl, and 
many would call me a silly fool for my 
pains, considering all the circumstances ^ 

But he was speaking to his dangling 
locket and the tops of his boots. Lady 
Calderman, with a hot flush on either cheek, 
but a cold, dignified mien, had left the room. 

Wiggles was lying back in an easy-chair, 
the blinds drawn down, and a wet handkert 
chief on her brow. Her eyes were fever- 
ishly bright, but she was pale as the palest 
lily. She saw Lady Calderman approach, 
but she turned her head aside. 

* Maggie dear,' said her godmother, gently, 
sitting down close beside her, * why did you 
not tell me? I have spoken to Herries. 
You are under my protection — do not fear. 
He talks wildly ; how dare he try to coerce 
you ? You are suffering, my poor child- 
let me undress you ; a sleeping draught will 
calm vour nerves.* 

'Yes,' said Wiggles, slowly raising her^ 
self; *I think I will. We will talk when 
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my head is better — it is throbbing so just 
now. But, dear Lady Calderman, do not 
anger Mr. Heron. He has . told you the 
truth. I have promised to — to — be — to 
marry hira.' 

She stopped with a suppressed sob. 

* We will talk to-morrow, as you say, 
darling,' whispered Lady Calderman. ' For- 
get all about it just now.' 

She then, with tender, loving care, helped 
the overwrought girl to undress, and watch- 
ed beside her as she fell into a quiet sleep 
under the influence of a sedative. 

It was Tuesday in December. Christmas 
Day would be next week. There was to 
be an election ball at Darston, a large 
manufacturing town about three miles from 
Treville Mead. Lady Claire was one of the 
lady-patronesses. It was to come oflf on 
the 22nd, and the next day — so it had been 
arranged, Lady Calderman, with her charge, 
was to return to Monkswood Castle, where 
the usual gathering of friends and relations 
at that festive season was to be held. A 
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large party was also to arrive at Treville 
Mead ; but Lady Trixie and Colonel Camp- 
bell were to take their departure after the 
ball, Mrs. Cashel only of the late guests 
remaining. But the next day Lady Cal- 
derman announced her intention of leaving 
at once. She had never wished, she said, 
to be present at the ball, and, as she found 
that Lord Calderman wished her to return 
a day or so earlier than she had intended, 
she would go at once. 

Lady Claire was disappointed, and pouted^ 
but her mother held to her resolution. 
Maggie had caught cold, she said ; she could 
not leave her behind, as Lady Claire sug- 
gested. Herries would remain. That morn- 
ing Lady Calderman and Wiggles had been 
closeted together for an hour. The latter 
had risen earl3\ She looked pale, as if she 
had lately passed through a severe illness, 
but she was collected, and just a little cold 
in her manner. She feared to give way to 
feeling, she feared her god-mother's tender 
sympathy, so she encased herself in impas- 
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sive chilliness. She said she had made up 
her mind — that she did not pretend to be 
in love with Mr. Heron, but she had heard 
of cases where love had come after mar- 
riage and had been enduring, and love- 
matches, after all, did not always turn out 
happily. She would do her duty, and she 
was glad. Here her voice faltered, but she 
rallied instantly. She was glad at the 
thought of being a real daughter to her 
dear, dear god-mother. As for Sir Ralph 
Brooks, she did not deny that she had a 
very warm regard for him, and — yes, she 
believed it was returned ; but he had seen 
so little of her, it could not really much 
matter, and the impossible generally recon- 
ciled persons to disappointment — in any 
case, he understood her. She nearly broke 
down here, and Lady Calderman, seeing 
that further reasoning was at present worse 
than useless, desisted with a sigh. 

That something of a disturbing nature 
had occurred was evident to everyone, but 
only Lady Trixie and Mrs. Cashel read be- 
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tween the lines with anything approaching 
to accuracy. To the latter it was a card 
game of skill and cheating, to the former a 
race wherein the best horse was heavily 
handicapped — stay^ however, she despair- 
ingly hoped, would tell in the end. In the 
meantime, she would sound Mrs. Cashel, 
who, she was convinced, was in some mys- 
terious way, in which Colonel Campbell 
was associated, behind the scenes. She 
would buy her over ; she was needy, and, 
she knew, not over scrupulous. One thing 
was certain — Miss Elmore did not even 
like Herries, she loved Sir Ralph Brooks ; 
and yet — so Mrs. Cashel hinted — Herries 
was to be the successful wooer, after all. 
Elm6 Campbell had some hand in the mat- 
ter ; he and Herries were inseparable now, 
and he disliked Miss Elmore. A clue, to a 
woman in earnest, is generally the key to 
the problem, and Lady Trixie was very 
terribly in earnest. 

Mrs. Cashel, too, was not satisfied ; she 
had been used as an auxiliary in the game, 
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but had not been trusted ; something of 
moment had transpired, and she had not 
been informed. She followed Elm6 into 
the smoking-room, having left Trixie and 
Herries intent on a flirting game of billiards 
in the adjoining billiard-room, and, lighting 
a cigarette, sat down beside him. 

* I think you might have told me, Elm6/ 
she said, * that it was arranged, though I 
can't say the bride- elect looks beatified.' 

*What is arranged, Pussy? You are 
better posted up than I am.' 

' There is nothing in this life so stupid as 
a lie, Elm6, except it be the direct truth at 
times — opposites meet, you know/ 

'When people divine cleverly, there is 
no need to inform/ 

* I thought so. Well, I'm sorry for the 
girl. She's the only woman I ever met 
who ever made me feel out of sorts with 
myself. Don't look scared. I've not joined 
the Salvation Army ; in that way, extremes 
have not met yet.' She laughed as she 
resumed her cigarette. 
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' Oh, itll be all right in the end. HerrieS 
will get tired of her, and she'll console her- 
self with — Brooks.' 

* No, she'll die I' As she said these words, 
Mrs. Cashel threw away her half-smoked 
cigarette. 

* Possibly,' replied Elm6, unconcernedly, 
* Either way, what does it matter ?' 

' Elme,' said his companion, with an im* 
perceptibly shrinking motion, ' there are 
some things I can't divine, and this is one. 
You told me you had watched and waited 
all these years to revenge yourself on John 
Frankland, Felix Elmore, General Horse- 
u]an, and Ralph Brooks. And when chance 
places them in your power — so, at least, 
you say — you sell your revenge for a paltry 
sum of money. Now, I know you pretty 
well — too well, perhaps — and I am con- 
vinced that you have only drawn the first 
blood-money out of Herries, and that you 
will follow up your game till you bag 
every head. Five thousand pounds is a 
drop in the bucket to a gambler. Really^ 
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Elm^5 you must have thought me a fool/ 
'No, chere amie, only a little too much 
the other way.' 

* Then let me tell you, half-measures are 
fool's measures. You should have told me 
all or nothing. Now I shall find out for 
myself.' 

'Exploring requires funds,' he said^ 
coolly. 
• ' Lady Trixie's purse is long.' 
' And what would you do with your 
knowledge, when all is said ?' 

* One good action in my life — set Margaret 
Elmore free.' 

He laid his cigar on a tray, and turned to 
her. 

' Kathleen,' he said, * I agree with you that 
lies are — sometimes— ^the stupidest weapons 
a man can use. I am not using one now, 
and I solemnly assure you that Miss Elmore 
is marrying Herries Heron of her own free 
act and will ; and that, when the marriage 
is over, I will take you into my full con- 
fidence. Besides, I have something else to 
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* 

tell you. I meant to have waited till after 
the ball ; however, you have hurried mat- 
ters by your impatience and half-hearted — 
well, never mind. What I have to say is 
this. Rowton, you know — who went out 
with Cashel to* Colorado' — she nodded. 
* Well, I had a letter from him recently, 
and he says there was an accident in a mine 
— a shaft broke; two men killed, and — 
now, don't cut up, Pussy. I'll get you some 
brandy.' 

He gave her some. It steadied her ; for 
it was fear, not emotion, that shook her. 

' Why, you ought to be glad,' he whis- 
pered, taking her hand, caressingly. She 
drew it away impatiently. 

*Out with it, Elm6. He was killed, I 
suppose ?' 

' So Rowton said. They got the bodies 
out after some delay, and buried them.' 

* Does anyone know ? — here, I mean.' 
Her lips were very white. She rose. . 

* Well,' said EIra6, resuming his cigar, and 
carefully intent on reviving its nearly extinct 
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light. * Well, woraan at best's a contradic* 
tioa still. He didn't merit your white lips^ 
Pussy. I wish Mrs. Campbell had ' 

A long cloud of the fragrant vapour 
ended his sentence pertinently. 

She did not answer him, she crept quietly 
away. To her own surprise, perhaps, feel- 
ing was not utterly dead in her. The shock 
had galvanised her heart into seeming life. 
She wished for the moment regretfully that 
— that — they had hit it off a little better 
together. Perhaps, if she had not — he was 
all right at first — and if she had not, and 

if Elm6 Campbell had not It was just 

the old story ; weak regrets, weak self- 
reproach, weak longing for things beyond 
her ken; for good foreign to her nature, 
and for chances she had thrown away. She 
retired to her own room to collect her 
thoughts. As she passed through the hall, 
she saw— as was the custom of the house — 
the letters of the afternoon post, arranged 
on a table — each person's separate. There 
were several for her. She did ^ not open 
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them for some time. She saw one bore a 
foreign, an American, stamp, and she knew 
it confirmed the news she had just heard. 
She opened an inland one first. It 
was in answer to one she had written 
some time ago from Monkswood Castle, 
and from a person well known to Elm6 
Campbell. She read it with a lip of 
scorn, and laid it down with an oath. 
Colonel Campbell's wife had not turned up 
ag^in. She was dead. Had been dead for 
years. Then she opened the American 
missive. It corroborated the intelligence of 
her husband's violent death. She then 
counted back a few weeks — not many — and 
she found that Elm6 must have heard of 
her husband's death when he was at the 
castle with her. So the motive for his 
statement of his wife's re-appearance was 
patent. He did not wish to fulfil his prom- 
ise of marrying her, should a happy chance 
set her free. The happy chance had oc- 
curred, and, strangely even to herself, it 
did not seem happy to her. She had said 
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truly, the stupidest thing in the world to 
fight with is a lie — and Elm6 Campbell was 
to know it. 

For the present she was without funds ; 
but with an angry repugnance she shrank 
from drawing on Elm^. For a moment 
she thought of Lady Claire. But she was 
too clever a woman of the world, even 
living on her wits as she was, to borrow 
from a person whose house was convenient 
to her. She knew that her borrowing 
meant very uncertain pay, and she shrewd- 
ly suspected that Lady Claire was neither 
lavishly generous, nor over-provided with 
superfluous cash. She. was luxurious, so 
her wants were many. Lord Treville's 
boast was that he had never yet lent a 
doubtful penny, and to Lady Calderman 
she was already in debt. She determined 
to ask Trixie, and she would make it worth 
her while. The house was quiet when she 
stole into Lady Trixie's room. She found 
her sitting dreamily before the fire, in a 
dressing-gown, her hair floating over her 
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shoulders. When she left, Trixie was ia 
the possession of all that TS\m6 had trusted 
her with concerning Herries and Wiggles, 
and she of a cheque for £200. 

In the strategy of cunning, as in the 
strategy of war, a flank movement of the 
enemy may upset the most elaborate tactics, 
and turn the day. An experience in the 
fortune of his particular warfare that was to 
occur to Elm6 Campbell. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

* You dote on her that cares not for your love.' 

For the last few months — ever, indeed, 
since her daughter's departure — Claire 
Elmore had led a wandering life ; but, with 
a strange fascination as of danger, always in 
the track of her husband. 

He was now in London, where Felix had 
joined him. Two or three times a week, 
oftener sometimes, father and son were to 
be met on the hunting-field, in the home 
counties, sending their horses down the night 
before. No better men could be found 
anywhere. It could not be said that Mr. 
Elmore was a genial companion to strangers, 
though he usually relaxed, particularly 
when it was apparent that they scarcely 

VOL. III. 
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knew who he was. To those acquainted 
with him in the old days, he was stand-off 
and repellant. He was proud of Felix and 
his prowess in the field, and was a great 
favourite with the latter s young companions, 
often giving a youth a mount. It was an 
understood thing between the father and 
son that the name of Margaret Elmore 
should never be mentioned. 

Felix occasionally went to Cartmel, to 
see after the stables or some agricultural 
matter ; his father never. He had taken a 
suite of chambers in Piccadilly, and there 
he made his home. When the House met 
he hoped for occupation, and yet, now he 
had secured his seat, he half regretted the 
action that forced him into public life, and 
sometimes, when the dark hour was on him, 
was tempted to throw it up, and betake 
himself to the wilds of uncivilised life again. 
His growing affection for his son alone held 
him fast. He had gained what at the best 
was a sorry victory over his old enemy ; it 
brought no satisfaction with it. 
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Joe Bracks' letter, respecting the myste- 
rious circumstances attending the re-inter- 
ment of the remains in the cottage, scarcely 
quickened his pulse ; it seemed to him as if 
it would be even a relief to him if discovery 
ensued. He dismissed the occurrence from 
his thoughts, as of little consequence either 
way. But when he came quietly to think 
over what had passed between himself and 
Ralph Brooks, on the occasion of the latter's 
visit to him, he was sensible of a very quick 
sensation of regret, and he found that he 
had no vindictive feeling towards the young 
girl who, as Mrs. Biles' tenant, had made 
5uch a disturbance in his family arrange- 
ments. Her startling likeness to her 
mother had, unknown to himself, made a 
place for her in his heart, where, too, uncon- 
sciously, Nature pleaded for her. 

He loved Ralph, he was dissatisfied with 
himself. At times he was morose. Then 
Felix would slip away, to. find the cloud 
gone on his return ; he did not wish to 
drive the boy from him. But perhaps ia 

o2 
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the wide waste of London there was no one 
go wretched, nor such an object of pity, 
little as people suspected it, as Squire 
Elmore. 

In a quiet lodging in an adjacent street 
his wife sojourned. To-night she sat in her 
solitary room — an open letter before her 
on a small table. It had fallen there 
from her hands, which were now clasped 
together. 

' The world cannot have so changed her/ 
she thought, ' as to make her fickle of heart, 
or have so lowered her nature as to make 
her ambitious.' 

To decline from high-minded, true 
Ralph Brooks to the low level of Herries 
Heron — a libertine, she had heard — what 
wat she to think ! The letter was cold and 
forced — it could not be her own gentle lov- 
ing Maggie. 

She read the letter with misty eyes, re- 
peating snatches of it aloud, 

'Dear Lady Calderman is so good and 
kind, it will make her so happy to see her 
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son settled down. Lord Calderraan will 
give him up land to farm, and we are to 
live here.' A great blot obscured the last 
word in part. ' And then my father would 
have grudged his old friend Ralph Brooks 
to me ; it is better as it is, mother darling. 
I am to see you whenever I choose, and you 
are to come travelling with us. Do not fear 
for me, mother. You know what a sensible 
*'wee wifey" I always was. Your own 
words, dear, and perhaps life has shown me 
that I didn't know my own mind quite. This 
is a lovely place, as you know, so I shall 
have a great deal to do among the people. 
Lady Claire likes me, and I like her very 
much ; she is so amusing with her laziness 
and good-humour, and good at heart, too. 
She has reconciled Lord Treville to his 
daughter, and actually both the latter and 
her husband, and a nursery full of little 
ones, spent their Christmas at Treville Mead 
— are there still, in fact. She did it so 
cleverly, no one, not even Mrs. Cashel — 
who knows everything before it happens — 
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had a suspicion of it till it was all done. 
Mr. Treville was very angry, but it is no use 
being angry with Claire.' 

Ah! when her pen got on other mat- 
ters it was fluent enough — it was stiff and 
unnatural on herself and this marriage. 
Mrs. Elmore re-read the conclusion, 

* We are to be married very soon, mother 
darling — but I shall see you first' — again, a 
blot had fallen — ' and do believe me, do 
trust me, it is better as it is. If you were 
here, you would say so^ too, you would, in- 
deed. Mother darling, do not grieve.' 

Mrs. Elmore wrote a long letter of many 
sheets to her child, the burden of which 
from beginning to end was just, ' Come 
back to me.' She exhausted every entreaty, 
every wile ; she implored her only to return 
to her, to let them resume their old life, 
apart from the world, all for themselves ; 
she reproached herself, she flung her whole 
wounded heart at her daughter's feet, 
and in agony called on her to * come back.' 

Day by day the light dimmed in Wiggles* 
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eye, and her step grew more laggard ; she 
seldom smiled now. Her very hair lost its 
lustre. She would sit for hours with her 
hands listless on her lap, and Rab at her 
feet. No one heard her sing now, and no 
one saw her smile. Gently, yet perceptibly, 
she faded, like, a lily struck by fierce summer 
heat. It pleased her to see the change, she 
looked in the glass and was satisfied. 

' He will cease to care for me,' she thought^ 
* and if not, why, it can't be long.' 

But Herries did not cease to care for her. 
As her fresh young charms faded, his love 
increased. He could not bear her out of 
his sight. He became gentle to his mother, 
and yet at times, enraged at the shrinking 
girl's listless indifference, he would rush from 
her presence and drown thought in wine. 

When the subject of settlements came 
up, it was found that Wiggles' fortune wa» 
far beyond what Lord Calderman had ex- 
pected. It was, however, all in her own 
power, and she expressed her determination 
to keep it so. She would not alienate even 
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a portion. She had claims, she said, and 
she prepared to be her own banker. Herries 
was too much in love to care how the mat- 
ter was arranged ; but Lord Calderman was 
angry, and the jointure he settled was — so 
Wiggles' lawyers said — inadequate to her 
position ; she desired that there should be 
no opposition, so the deeds were completed 
for signature. With it all she bore up 
bravely ; her very despair gave her strength. 
She sat beside Lady Calderman and read to 
her, walked and drove with her, seemed 
uneasy and frightened apart from her, and, 
after the first few days of earnest remon- 
strance, her god-mother gave in, and seem- 
ed trying hard to believe that the girl was 
not sacrificing herself against her will, that 
she was even learning to love her son. 

'So much love must beget love,' she 
argued, against conviction that it was only 
begetting increasing repugnance and wearing 
the young girl's life away. But she was 
helpless. Wiggles' nature was strong. Lady 
Calderman's yielding, and the weaker took 
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the tone of the stronger. The intended 
marriage was announced in the various 
journals with the usual flourishes, and it 
was not contradicted. 

There had been a large family party, 
together with some intimate friends, gathered 
at Christmas at the Castle. They had come 
prepared to be fascinated and charmed with 
the bright, original Wiggles. They were 
curious to see her, as much on account of 
her romantic history as of beauty ; they were 
doomed to disappointment. The airy, fair}^ 
Wiggles had resolved into a pale, listless 
maiden — lovely enough to those who ad- 
mired colourless perfection and inanimate 
styles. Never a jest crossed her lips, 
scarcely a* quick reply; she had lost her 
voice, she said, so the wild, sweet songs of 
the North did not gratify the ears of the 
Southerners. They visited her in her room, 
and made the acquaintance of her menagerie, 
but it was dumb show, they said, and they 
did not stay long. ' She is not well,' Lady 
Calderman explained ; a sort of low fever. 
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she feared — ^she would take her abroad ; to 
Italy] or the South of France for a little, 
and try to rouse her. The marriage was 
not to take place till the spring. 

In all weathers Wiggles went out. It 
seemed as if the air of the house stifled her 
at times. If she could manage it, she would 
steal away alone, and walk herself to weari- 
ness ; but riding was her passion. The 
chestnut was fiery, often unmanageable ; it 
suited her mood. Even when Herries ac- 
companied her, he had little opportunity of 
drawing a remark from her ; she seemed to 
delight in keeping the animal either at a 
pace that forbade conversation, or in a 
fidgetting, prancing state, equally destructive 
of talking. Again, she would, however 
bitter the wind, or ice-bound the ground, 
ramble away by herself beyond the exten- 
sive woods, up to the brow of a steep hill, 
where was a mossy table-land, with some 
stunted growths of oak, bare and desolate 
now. There, leaning against the trunk 
of a foremost tree, she would stand gazing 
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blankly at the scene beyond and beneath. 
In the distance was a sharp ridge of lofty 
hills, serrated with irregular lines of tall 
firs, which seemed in the dull winter's day, 
with its lowering clouds, a connecting chain 
to earth and sky. A valley of meads, richly 
green in summer, lay between, fed by a 
glittering stream that fell over a sudden 
break with a foaming rush into a broad lake 
at the extreme end of the valley. She 

4 

knew that no one would seek her there, so 
she often came ; but whether the day were 
fine, or dim and drear, it was all the same 
to her. For her there was no help in the 
everlasting hills, near as light fleeting clouds 
and bright blue sky beyond might bring 
them, no hope in the stream of sunshine 
lighting with sheen and sparkle the dull 
lake and cold stream ; she was even as one 
of the blighted growths on the table-land 
on which she stood, whose sap scarce the 
quickening breath of spring could stir. She 
could not have told if the day were dull, or 
bright and clear ; the mist was on her spirit, 
and her eyes were heavy. 
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But gazing below at the sweeping water, 
and bej'ond to her right at the grey castle, 
with its turreted and many-windowed walls, 
its arches and tall towers, at the great park 
beneath, with its grand old trees, all seemed 
to her so small, so insignificant, so weari- 
some — so the world had narrowed to her 
view — nothing of the realities before her 
nor of the facts of her life had their just 
proportion or relation ; but one central fact 
dominated her, and all she could perceive 
or feel— far, too, out of its just proportion, 
growing in despairing portent — she was 
Herries Heron's plighted wife, and there 
was no escape. She had not yet looked 
for succour beyond the hills that only nar- 
rowed her in — it was her hour of darkness. 
To-day her spirit within her was calmer; 
she was not dwelling on her misery. Other 
thoughts were welling in her breast. She 
was trying to realise something of the place 
and rest that she yearningly hoped might 
come to her soon, once her sacrifice was 
-consummated ; not the rest to be garnered 
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on earth — that could not be — but the rest 
promised to the weary. She was, though 
she did not know it, rising slowly from the 
world below, skirting the pure depths of 
the sky, resting still on the clouds of earth, 
but with vision homeward bent. 

There was a tender light dawning, shut- 
ting out the dull and fear, filling her with 
an eerie joy, as if she no longer suffered 
ahne. Softly a voice came to her heart, 
* No burden greater than ye can bear. He 
careth for you.' It was at first a strange, 
dream-like sensation, ^ trees as of men walk- 
ing.' She hardly trusted her senses. Could 
there indeed be aid for her ? Rushing in 
on her, like the swift stream on the leaden 
lake, came the winged words of Holy Writ 
— ' I will lift up mine eyes to the hills from 
whence coraeth my help.' 

Suddenly the heavy clouds beyond parted, 
and a pale gleam of sunshine struck on the 
cold rivulet ; it danced and sparkled, the 
rift widened, and soon the meads below 
shone in rich brown and golden tints* 
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'Perhaps/ she thought, trembling in very- 
excess of joy — ' perhaps He will help me 
yet. If only I were sure that I am doing 
right — it seems all right, all wrong to do 
else ; and yet how can good come out of 
evil ? and evil it is if I kneel at God's altar 
and swear to love the man I hate.' 

Through the night of doubt and despair 
the pillar of fire was rising to guide her in 
the wilderness. Obeying an uncontrollable 
impulse, on that hill-side she knelt in 
prayer. She did not pray for deliverance ; 
she did not pray for the bitter cup to pass 
from her, nor for strength to drink it up ; 
all she prayed for was guidance into the 
right path, if so it was that she had chosen 
the wrong — for sight to her dim eyes that 
could not clearly discern what He would 
have her do, and hearing to her dull ear, 
on which the voice for ever crying, ' This is 
the path — walk ye in it,' fell dumb. 

No words came from her parted lips ; it 
was a spirit's silent pleading. Her head 
was bowed, and her arms crossed on her 
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breast. In a little, slowly, one by one at 
first, the great tears began to flow ; then, as 
she rose to her feet, they burst forth in a 
torrent, falling on the withered grass be- 
neath, unchecked and welcome. It was as 
if a great crisis had passed, and the manacles 
of a heavy chain had been lifted. Thought 
came clearer and strength to nerve and 
heart. Aid had come in answer to her cry 
— swifter than the cry itself — she would 
trust God now, and, if the sacrifice must be 
made, she would try to let meekness and 
submission sanctify it, and no longer wrap 
herself in sullen, apathetic despair. But she 
let the tide of sorrow flow, it brought heal- 
ing on its salt waters. Very soon Lady 
Calderman noticed a change in her god- 
daughter. She was, if not cheerful, yet no 
longer coldly indifferent. The slight irrita- 
bility was mellowed ; she talked more, and 
did not turn aside when Herries spoke. 
Still no colour returned to her cheek — the 
dark circles under her eyes grew darker, 
and though she moved lighter and quicker, 
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the old spring in her step did not come back, 
nor the lithesome movement to her bodv. 

She would sing, too, now; never a gay, 
triumphant song as of old, but always some 
plaintive and sad air, and her voice never 
swelled to its full rich volume. With it all 
there was a mechanical air in all she did, 
or said, or looked, and yet it was a relief 
from the apathetic, martyr-like aspect she 
had worn those weary weeks, and Herries 
took courage and brightened, believing he 
was winning the day at last. He would 
take her passive hand and caress it uncheck- 
ed, and in his mother's presence — except on 
horseback he never saw her alone — he 
would lay a kiss on her brow, once on her 
cheek, but the look of anguish that came 
into her eyes — they were for the moment 
wild — made him rise with an oath and rush 
from her presence. 

Herries had been very communicative to 
Lady Trixie on the subject of his visit to 
Cartmel. He had told her rather a gar- 
bled version of what was called the * El- 
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more mystery ;' she knew the names of the 
neighbours, the names of Mrs. Biles' three 
servants, of the deaf mute Winnie — Wiggles* 
maid-of-all-work. She remembered each 
circumstance distinctly. She had kept her 
ear open, too, whenever the Elmore story 
had been mooted, and at odd times and in 
various places had collected a good quantity 
of valuable data, which now she determined 
to turn to account. Mrs. Cashel had added 
to her store considerably. She was clever, 
unscrupulous, terribly in love, and in earn- 
est. A few words dropped by Lord CaU 
derman gave her a key, which, when the 
time came, she had used to advantage. 

'I saw a fellow to-day,' he said to his 
son, on returning from a hunt : ' I had lost 
sight of. He was a rare villain, but a 
clever hand on young horses. It was Biles. 
I asked him where he had been, and he 
said in America. Turner ' — naming the 
trainer at whose stables Biles was now in 
employment — *told me Campbell had re- 
commended him.^ 

VOL. III. p 
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^Yes/ said Herries. *A rare ruflSan. 
His wife has the Meadows Farm at Cart- 
mel.' 

Since the anaouDcement of his engage- 
ment to Wiggles, Herries had not met Lady 
Trixie. He avoided her. Latterly he had 
hunted rarely and never beyond his own 
county, and there he knew he was pretty 
safe from the encounter he certainly dread- 
ed, as she was at present at her father's, 
where there was a large party staying. 
Neither had he met Felix since his new 
relations to his friend's sister. He had 
written to inform him, feeling just a little 
uncertain how the communication would be 
received. Felix had replied shortly, ex- 
pressing surprise, but hoping that his friend 
would keep on the square and make Mag- 
gie happy, finishing his curt epistle with the 
rather significant words, 

' Give her my love, and tell her she may 
always count on me as a brother.' A little 
vague, perhaps, according to Felix's habit 
of expressing himself, but, like many other 
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vague utterances, distinct enough for the 
purpose intended. 

And Ralph Brooks made no sign. At 
first Wiggles watched the post with dread. 
She did not expect her lover to give her up 
without a remonstrance, even if he with- 
held reproach, in the fulfilment of the faith 
to the uttermost he had promised ; but 
when the dreary days became weeks, and 
he still kept silence, the dread faded into 
timid expectation, and then in these later 
days resolved itself into bitter disappoint- 
ment. She said to herself, 

'If he had only written a few lines, just 
to say he had heard the worst, and yet still 
believed in me, I should have been satisfied.' 

Did he still believe in her? Had he 
even in fancy anticipated this ' worst ' ? 
She could not tell. Then again, she would 
take heart, remembering his parting words ; 
knowing, with that spirit knowledge which 
enters not into the ken of the weak of 
character and timid of faith, the nature 
of the man. He had given her his belie v- 

p2 
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ing love — he would trust her even to the 
bitter end. Unknowing to herself, outside 
her practical self, she expected help — super- 
natural perhaps ; for she saw, blindly grop- 
ing, no possibility of material aid far or 
near, and in this unfashioned expectation 
she would watch 

' When midnight clouds receding, 

Waved like rich banners of a host gone by, 
To catch a gleam of some white pinion spreading 

Along the glowing confines of the sky ; 
And oft, when midnight stars in distant chillness 

Were dimly burning, listened late and long. 
But Nature's pulse beat on in solemn stillness, 

Bearing no echo of the seraph song/ 

Lady Claire was unfeignedly surprised, 
energetically so ; she wrote to her brother's 
betrothed a many-sheeted letter of remon- 
strance, of felicitation, and of her own expec- 
tations consequent on the coming event — a 
very characteristic production. 

* It's all very nice for Herries/ she wrote ; 
' and I'm glad, in a sisterly sense, for him, 
but not for you ; for I'm sure you're not an 
atom in love with him, and love is an essen- 
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tial to your being — now, it's not to mine, 
not one bit. Of course I'm very fond of 
Hugh, and, if I hadn't liked him, I shouldn't 
have married him ; but I was never reduced, 
or elevated, to the state Herries is in for 
you, and Lady Trixie for Herries — poor 
things ! Nor, indeed, for the matter of 
that, was Hugh, and thank goodness for it. 
These intermittent thrills and chills must 
try the stoutest constitution. 

* I was wooed by a " Blue-Book " and 
Treville Mead, and for ray blue blood and 
good looks, and, as we never thought of 
idealising each other, we have not been 
disappointed. Now, you are spiritnelle, en- 
thusiastic, and ardent. You see things as 
you feel them, through your emotions. 
You have already idealised a very worthy 
gentleman into a preux chevalier. So even 
if you did not dislike Herries — as I know 
you do — you would not be able to give him 
a fair chance. You will grow to hate him. 
He, too — for, in his own way, he is ardent, 
and capable of passionate love — he has 
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idealised you. You are a divinity to him 
at present, but, ah! ray dear Maggie, he 
is in reality mundane. At the fell touch 
of matrimony, your wings will drop off. 
He will realise that he has only imprisoned 
a body, and he will give you back hate for 
hate. If you could have liked him with 
a liking that might grow to love^ I think 
you might have done something with him ; 
for you are not an ordinary young woraan^ 
and women of your sort influence unruly 
spirits ; but you do not, and so all is said. 

'To tell you the truth, I cannot under- 
stand it, and I am quite sharp enough to 
perceive that there . is something to be 
understood. You are not marrying Herries 
of your own free will, and the influence or 
fact that impels you to wreck your whole 
life must be irresistibly strong. It has 
nothing to do with outside things ; even 
Hugh allows that you have, as transcenden- 
talists would say, a soul above vulgar frac- 
tions, and there's the pity. If you had been 
just a little earthy in the sense that I am 
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earthy, you'd have adapted yourself to cir- 
cumstances in a caloQly sensible manner, 
and not in the martyr-like way I hear you 
are doing. And now one word more, and 
I end the only homily I was ever guilty of 
— remember, dear, you wreck, not only 
your own life by the step you are taking, 
but your husbands. Herries will only go 
from bad to worse.' 

This letter cut Wiggles to the quick. She 
suddenly realised her responsibility even to 
the man she hated — to the author of her 
misery. She asked herself for one hopeful 
second, could anything justify her course if 
the consequences were to be such as Lady 
Claire predicted — anything? She shud- 
dered, tore up the letter, and set her face 
as a flint. In convulsive moments such as 
these, as in her solitary hours of dumb 
anguish, she would seek relief in prayer, 
and grope for counsel in the sacred volume ; 
but the most of comfort that had as yet 
reached her heart was a passive resignation 
that was not quite despair. It was the day 
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of small things in her time of discipline. 
Hers was a heroic spirit, and could she but 
have felt convinced that she was doing right 
for right's sake, and not evil that good 
might come, she would have hushed every 
murmur, and taken up her cross unflinch- 
ingly. But all was war within, for con- 
science and feeling were at issue. 

Lady Claire had mentioned in her letter 
that Mrs. Cashel had been promoted from 
^ro^^-widowhood to weeds, and that for the 
sake of decorum she had gone into retire- 
ment for a time — was now, in fact, not far 
from Wiggles' masquerading-box, as she 
— Lady Claire — called the Lodge of the 
Meadows, being on a visit to her late hus- 
band's cousin. Dr. Norris, at Perrypip 
Vicarage. 

'I think, too/ wrote Lady Claire, *she 
wants to pull up, for I don't suppose all the 
blame lay with Mrs. Cashel, and people 
were getting a little shy of her. The world 
never looks into the merits of a quarrel 
between husband and wife, particularly 
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when it ends in a separation ; indeed, I 
think a divorced woman has far more chance 
than a separated one of living down a matri- 
monial scandal, just as a discharged bank- 
rupt is more likely to recover his position 
than a man struggling under a load of debt. 
I don't think, though, that Colonel Camp- 
bell will marry her, and it would be a 
foolish step for both. The world tolerates, 
rather likes, in fact, stray adventurers single- 
handed ; but, when they hunt in couples, it 
is on its guard.' 

The result of the elections had taken 
public opinion by surprise ; for, contrary to 
the expectation of those not in the ring, the 
government had returned to power with 
strengthened hands. Mr. Treville was still 
out in the cold. But he had, like all bud- 
ding statesmen, a bountiful supply of hope 
and self-confidence. Mr. Frankland had 
readily found another seat. He fought the 
battle inch by inch, but displayed no per- 
sonal acrimony to his rival on the hustings. 
The issue ended, he accepted his position 
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silently, and, to the surprise of everyone, 
refused to appeal on the score of bribery, 
although assured of a clear case by his 
agents. Mr. Elmore's hands were clean, he 
said ; and, besides, he had no doubt that his 
own agents had not been immaculate. One 
seat was as good as another to a minister ; 
indeed, he was of opinioji that an important 
constituency was hampering rather than 
otherwise to a member of the Cabinet — aa 
insignificant borough would be a relief. So 
it was a poor triumph, after all, and Felix 
Elmore felt that it was so. It was a matter 
of speculation at which side of the House 
Mr. Elmore would take his seat ; he did 
not know himself. Below the gangway, 
his rageful spirit said; but Toryism is 
often an inheritance of blood, and, when 
that is so, there is no room for political 
conviction — nor occasion either — faith in- 
herited, or inspired, is all-sufficient. 

The marriage was arranged for the week 
preceding the opening of Parliament. The 
preparations were complete. These, even 
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to the matter of the trousseau, Wiggles had 
left to Lady Calderman. And still Ralph 
Brooks made DO sign. 

January was in its last days, but Wiggles 
had as yet made no effort to see her mo» 
ther ; she wrote less often, though not lesa 
fervently, and Claire's heart was sore racked 
with pain and dread for her child. Each 
day Wiggles woke with a yearning for her 
mother, with a half-formed determination 
to brave all consequences, and to go to her 
if but for a day, to pour out on her breast 
all her sorrow and all her fear ; she thought 
she should return strengthened for her final 
trial ; but, when she looked at her face in 
the glass, her courage failed her, and she 
delayed her journey until she had * picked 
up ' a little. A pitiful, lustreless face it was 
that looked back at her from the mirror ; it 
told its own tale of a breaking heart. She 
was later than usual one morning at break- 
fast. Latterly she had become irregular in 
her movements, coming and going erratic- 
ally, at times hastily, at others languidly 
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and indifferently. Breakfast was almost 
over. Only Herries, besides Lady Calder- 
man, was in the room. The former was 
summoned by his groom, and left for a few 
minutes. 

*I have a letter, Maggie/ said Lady 
Calderman, hastily, * telling me that General 
Horseman has returned from India on leave. 
It is from Mr. Frankland. Did you know 
he was coming ?' 

It was the faint outline of a far distant 
sail to the shipwrecked outcast on a desert 
rock. It might never reach him, or, reach- 
ing, might not be able to succour him ; but 
there it was, a link in the broken chain of 
hope. 

She became deadly pale, and then flush- 
ed to her brow ; but she recovered herself 
quickly, and said, calmly enough, 

*No ; how should I, dear god-mother? — 
he never held any communication with me.' 

She then opened a letter from her mo- 
ther — an unusual thing for her to do, as 
she always read her mother's letters in 
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private. The contents were disturbing, and 
Lady Calderman, who had watched her 
with concern, asked if she were well. 

She hastily restored the epistle to its enve- 
lope, and answered, with assumed indiffer^ 
ence, quickly, 

* Oh ! yes, dear god-mother ; only a little 
tired to-day/ 

' You are always tired now,' said Lady 
Calderman, a little sadly. 

'When it's all over, Til have rest/ 
was the listless answer. She then said 
she had received intimation that Mrs. Gil^ 
christ was sending a particular case of 
valuables that day to the ' Heron Arms ' at 
Bartown, and she would take Friar Tuck 
and get them herself. Lady Calderman 
proposed to accompany her, but she re- 
fused, saying it was probable that Mrs. 
Gilchrist might come down herself, and, if 
so, she might be detained an hour or more. 
Lady Calderman knew her god-daughter 
too well by this time to urge a thing she 
had decided against, or to ask a question 
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when ioformatioQ was withheld, and she 
promised, at Wiggles' request, not to men- 
tion to Hemes that she had gone to Bar- 
town without commenting on her wish. 

Herries at the moment entered, looking 
angry and excited. 

* Have you heard from Mrs. Cashel late- 
ly ?' he asked of Wiggles. 

' No,' she answered, * Mrs. Cashel is not 
one of ray correspondents.' 

' From Lady Trixie, then ?' 

' Really, Mr. Heron/ she answered, rising 
coldly and leaving the room, * you are exer- 
cising a premature right.' 

Herries' countenance was evil to behold. 
With an oath he turned to his mother, and, 
telling her that he was going to London on 
business for the day, hurried away. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

* Nature's, not honour's, laws we must obey ; 
This makes me cast my shield away. 
And, by a prudent flight and cunning, save 
A life which valour would not from the grave.* 

Friar Tuck had his wicked will along the 
Queen's highway, his mistress being content 
to simply guard against collisions, so he 
frisked his well-kempt tail, shook his giddy 
little head till his bells clashed in wild jubi- 
lee, ducked scornfully at horned heads over 
low gates, and shied aifectedly at vulgar 
patches of gleaming water. The distance 
was three miles, and the gallant little beast 
did it in less than twenty minutes. The 
pace invigorated the limp, conventional inner 
man of the decorous page ; he grinned with 
delight, uncrossed his arms, and once, in 
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high approval of an undignified feat of 
agility, by which the Friar managed to dis- 
play his four heels in the air simultaneously, 
he actually took his hat off with a ' Brayvo, 
little 'un !' Wiggles looked round not a 
little amused, but the lad had resumed his 
prim perpendicular ; his mouth was pursed 
up a little nervously, and his beady black 
eyes rolled in vacuity. She said nothing, 
but drew the rein a little tighter. 

The slight excitement had brought a faint 
shell-like colour to her lips and cheeks, and 
had given her sad eyes a momentary lustre. 
She desired the boy to put up the pony and 
to get his dinner, as she did not intend to 
return till the afternoon. 

She stood a moment at the door of the 
room, where her mother unconsciously 
awaited her, to school her heart to repres- 
sion ; then she glided in, intending to be 
very calm, as if placidly content, but the 
first glimpse she caught of her mother's 
form, even before her eyes glanced at her 
face, scattered to the winds her * preachings- 
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down/ her stoical resolutions, her struggling 
heroism, and, with the half-uttered cry of a 
little lamb that, returned from wandering, 
had found its dam, she sprang forward and 
threw herself into her mother's arms. Na- 
ture had its way unchecked, and she wept 
as if her heart would break. 

Only a few months had passed since these 
two had parted ; added years were graved 
on each face. Delicate threads of silver 
shone here and there through Claire El- 
more's still rich golden brown hair, and the 
lines of patient sorrow were deeper indented 
round the soft, loving mouth. The change 
was more piteous on the young face, from 
which all the brightness of youth had fled. 
The mould was still tender of years, the 
exquisite skin still smooth and clear, the 
golden hair, not dazzling as of old, but 
sheeny still and rippling on, the tightened 
brow in little wilful curls and flecks ; but 
the once brilliant eyes were heavy with un- 
spoken woe, and the tender mouth was 
firmly closed, as if in guard of a rebel force 
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within. When the burst of weeping had 
subsided, she gathered herself together, and, 
as if to recover lost ground, tried to smile 
as she smoothed her mother's hair and 
kissed her brow again and again. Then she 
spoke, affecting an airy tone. 

' It was just joy, mother. I didn't think 
I was so silly.' 

Claire looked almost stern as she drew 
her to the window, to the tell-tale light. 
She put her hand under the shrinking girl's 
chin, and, setting her mouth firmly, looked 
at her without speaking for a full minute ; 
then she said, 

' Who has done this ?' 

It was a sorry attempt at a smile that 
answered her, followed by no words. The 
girl dared not trust her voice, she knew at 
the very effort of speech she would break 
down again. Inwardly she was collecting 
strength for the struggle she felt must come. 

'Is this Lady Calderman's doing?' asked 
Mrs. Elmore, very quietly. * Speak, Mag- 
gie, you are not afraid of your mother ?' 
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Wiggles threw her arms round her neck, 
bravely holding back her tears, and said, 

'Mother darling, Lady Calderman is a 
^sensible woman. I love her next to you — 
she never hurt me. We have been so gay, 
and you know I am not used to late hours ; 
I am only a little thin and — and — tired. 
ril soon pick up when we — I — go abroad.' 

Claire unwound the girl's arms tenderly 
but firmly ; as she did so, she lifted one of 
her hands and laid it on her own outstretch- 
ed palm ; a fragile leaflet it looked, delicately 
white, and almost spectral. 

* Thank God,' she said, ' thank God, I am 
in time. Maggie, you must come home 
with me.' 

' No, dear, not now, it cannot be.' 

Wiggles spoke almost in a whisper, but 
not with hesitation. She drew her mother 
to a sofa in a dark corner of the room, and 
nestled close to her side ; she felt her strength 
failing. 

But Claire was roused as she had never been 
roused before ; she felt at war with every 
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circumstance of her life. She was at bay, 
like a roe, with its young by its side, on 
whose ear the hunter's horn had broken. 
She would save her little one or die. A 
fire of bitter wrath smouldered in her large, 
mournful eyes ; she passed her arm protect- 
ingly round her child, and said, very firmly, 

* Maggie, I command you to tell me the 
truth. You never disobeyed me even in a 
trifle, you are surely not going to add to 
my sorrows now by refusing me your con- 
fidence ? have I been such a harsh mother, 
dear, that you should fear me ? Tell me, 
look me in the face and tell me. Why are 
you marrying Herries Heron ?' 

Wiggles did not raise her head ; she bent 
it lower as she answered, faintly, 

* He loves me, and — and — it will make 
Lady Calderman happy.' 

* Is this all your answer, Maggie. Do you 
really wish me to believe that the love of 
a man you hate, and the gratification of a 
comparative stranger, are your reasons for 
setting so lightly by the love of the man of 
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your choice. The world hardens, child, but 
even its votaries are true to instinct.' 

A tremor passed through Wiggles' frame. 
Claire felt it, and, with all the lovingness of 
tender and sheltering maternity, she laid 
her child's head on her bosom, and Maggie, 
as if abandoning herself to a resistless force, 
put out her hands with a little surrendering 
action, and struggled no more. 

' Oh, mother dear,' she cried, ' Herries 
Heron knows ray father's secret, and I am 
buying his silence.' As the words left her 
lips, she felt her mother grow suddenly still, 
and looking up in the white, terror-stricken 
face, uplifted as in mute remonstrance, she 
moaned, ' Mother, mother, if you look like 
that you will kill me. I have no strength 
for more. There is no fear now; I have 
made all secure — but — but — you understand 
now.' 

It was only the first shock ; she rallied 
quickly, and, with a reassuring action, she 
pressed her child's head to her heart, and 
closed her eyes. 
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She had given herself a living sacrifice^ 
to fend this danger, and it had been in vain. 
But, terrible as was the crisis, there was not 
a point in it she did not grasp, distinctly 
and clearly. It had come with an added 
peril her wildest imagination could not have 
forecast ; and yet the fault was hers, for she 
had driven her child from her side, and so- 
given her for a prey. But she crushed 
down her self-reproaches ; she knew she 
must husband her strength, and keep her 
thoughts clear. 

And one point stood out, one rallying 
centre, as it were, happen what might, her 
child, her little tender Maggie, her confid- 
ing nursling, should not be sacrificed. When 
one ^terminate course of action is fixed, no- 
difficulties appal. 

Her own life was her own, to do what 
she chose with, but not her child's — ^that 
were murder. 

Then, by slow, and reluctant degrees at 
first, she drew the story from her daugh- 
ter ; but, before the narration was ended,. 
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reserve was thrown aside, and Wigglea 
poured out the whole unvarnished truth, all 
her suiferingSj all her despair, her hate for 
Herries, her love for Ralph, and when she 
had done, and Claire still held her fast, she 
cried, with a cry that wrung her mother's 
heart, 

' But, raother, don't think I am drawing 
back ; my father is safe, and I am ready.' 

Claire saw the girl could bear no more j 
what she had to do she must do alone ; so, 
with a calmness born of the crisis, she 
soothed her daughter with tender caresses 
and loving words. 

She would go back to London, she said, 
and think. Maggie must return to Lady 
Calderman ; she was ill, she must keep her 
room and be very quiet, waiting, trusting, 
and watching; she could trust her mother, 
could she not ? 

And Wiggles, with a vague feeling of 
childlike obedience, did as Claire. desired 
her. She asked no questions, made no de- 
mur, but quietly took her way back to the 
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castle, and then, telling her maid that the 
drive had tired her, that her head ached, 
she lay down. A strange sense of security 
deepened down on her faculties, always of 
late weeks on the strain of dread, soothing 
nerves weakened by sleepless nights and 
lonely hours of mute anguish. With a 
faint smile as of sweet relief from pain, 
she let fall her heavy lids, and ' sleep that 
fioraetimes shuts up sorrow's eye,' folded her 
in its arms of mercy. 

At nine the same evening General Horse- 
man, in answer to a summoning note from 
Mrs. Elmore, presented himself at her lodg- 
ings, which were in a retired street a few 
minutes' walk from her husband's chambers 
in Piccadilly. She had given her maid 
leave of some days' absence, to visit her 
invalid mother, so she was alone. 

The general announced himself. He was 
expected, Claire was pacing the room. 
At a glance her visitor saw a crisis had 
happened, and again, as he had done often 
since his return from India, he ejaculated 
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a thanksgiving that he had acted so prompt- 
ly in hastening home. 

The Cosmo containing the allusion to the 
Elmore mystery, sent to him by Lady 
Calderman, had reached him while on a 
visit to his old friend the commander-in- 
chief, and in forty-eight hours afterwards he 
was steaming away from the Indian shore, 
on leave for three months, on urgent pri- 
vate affairs. 

He saw that Mrs. Elmore was violently 
agitated, the more so because of the stern 
repression she exercised, the result of the 
necessity of years. He took her hand in 
his, intuitively knowing that there is some- 
thing rallying in the strong grasp of a friend ; 
and so it was with Claire. She gave a little 
sob and said, 

'Thank God you have come. I could 
not have borne up much longer. It is as 
you thought. Our terrible secret has come 
out.' 

Then standing beside a shaded lamp, 
as if to help him to read in her face what 
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her lips might fail to utter, she told him her 
pitiful story. When she had ended, she 
stepped back a pace or two, held up her 
outstretched palms, and cried, 

^ Ah, the pity of it, the pity of it, a life 
in either hand/ 

He turned aside his head ; then in a 
broken voice he said, 

* Dear friend, I would not hold out false 
hopes, but I think, whatever happens, his 
life is safe.' 

* You think so,' she said. ' Thank you 
for the hope ; but oh ! tried and faithful 
friend of us both, even if it were not so, 
there is but one course for me to take, and 
at once. A very few days more, and, unless 
succour reaches her, my wee darling will 
have died in vain. The marriage is fixed 
for the end of this week, and this is Tuesday/ 

* Poor child — brave heart !' he said, his 
stern face glowing. 

On a side-table lay Claire's bonnet with 
the thick veil she always wore, and a fur- 
lined cloak. She was dressed in a black. 
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cloth gown of exquisite fit, bat very plain, 
a fichu of old lace tied loosely round her 
neck. Her hair, which was abundant, was 
coiled low on her neck, and braided from 
her brow. 

Her figure was commanding, and the 
shape of her head, as in days of old John 
Frankland called it, • royal ' — a beautiful, 
queen-like, all-loving woman. 

The general raised the cloak — he held it 
awkwardly up, looking pitifully at her. She 
stood a moment as one about to venture 
out in the dark, not knowing the way ; then 
suddenly a gleam of light from an inner 
glory struck her eyes athwart, and radiated 
hei: wan face. 

^ At last,' she murmured, smiling, as she 
wrapped her mantle close. 

He understood. 

Whatever of suffering the future had still 
for her, one blissful moment would be hers. 
Those two were to meet again. 

They passed out into the street together, 
silent. She was glad of his supporting arm 
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as she flung up the shrouding veil to let the 
cool air fan her hot cheek. 

Leaving her at the door of Felix El- 
more's abode, the general ran hastily up the 
broad staircase to ascertain if his friend 
were alone. 

He was. 

A deep alcove, over which fell a heavy 
velvet portiere, divided the dining-room 
from the large and luxuriously-furnished 
apartment which combined in one library 
and drawing-room. In this Elmore sat. 
Each room had a separate door opening 
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into the passage. 

After a hasty greeting, the general, with 
the excuse of getting something which he 
had forgotten in the hall, hastened away to 
return directly, quietly leading Mrs. Elmore 
by the hand. He placed her in the dining- 
room till he should summon her. 

Dessert untouched was on the table. The 
fire had burnt low, and the great centre 
lamp, heavily shaded, was not at its full 
brilliance. She shuddered as she crept to 
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the fire, over which she mechanically spread 
her hand, turning a yearning, yet quailing 
look on the dividing door. 

All had been so quickly, so noiselessly 
managed, Mr. Elmore was unconscious that 
the general had not returned alone. When, 
however, the latter had joined him, and he 
had opportunity to study his face, he saw 
instantly that he had some momentous in- 
telligence to impart. He set his lips firmly, 
and looked his friend questioningly in the 
eye. 

'Yes, Felix, you are right,' said the 
general, replying in words to the mute 
demand. ' It seems that by some strange 
fatality it was that wretched fellow Biles — 
you remember him,' — Felix nodded — * who 
came on Bracks that night — you know — at 
the Lodge. Well, Biles, who of course 
knew something of the story, but not of — ' 
of — your deed, put two-and-two together^ 
and told his discovery to that scoundrel 
Elm6 Campbell. You remember, I told 
you when Frankland and Brooks over-per- 
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suaded me to give him another chance, that 
we were only letting a gaol-bird loose on 
society. Our very leniency made him nurse 
his revenge, and I need hardly tell you we 
are at his mercy.' 

*We!' repeated Elmore, with a quiet 
smile. 

* We suflfer together/ returned the other, 
quickly. 

* Go on,' said Elmore ; ' do not weigh 
your words, old friend. I have no fear; 
life is not so precious to me.' 

The general continued, speaking rapidly. 

'Campbell, with the instincts of the 
sleuth-hound, in his turn sold the secret 
to Herries Heron, and by that knowledge 
— so dastardly bought — compelled Margaret 
Elmore — hush, Felix, wait.' Elmore had 
raised his hand in menacing protest. 'I 
repeat it — compelled Margaret Elmore^ 
your daughter, to break with Ralph Brooks, 
and engage herself to him. To save 
your life^ your disowned child did this. 
Gave her life for yours ; for she is dying ! 
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Oh, Elmore, the love of woman is a won- 
derful thing r 

'I have no claim on her. They are 
blinding you,' he cried, struggling against 
conviction, against remorse, and nature. 
* You were always Quixotic, cynic as you 
professed to be when women were in the 
way. You do not know women. How 
could you, when you never trusted one? 
The girl jilted Brooks for the higher grade,' 
he sneered. ' Lady Calderman understands 
gilded compensation. She will teach her 
how to wear her mask. She could not 
live up to Brooks, I suppose, so has come 
down to her own level. She need not 
pose as a sacrifice, to make me condone my 
own shame. She is no child of mine. Let 
things take their course. I am ready/ 

The general let him vent his bitter cry. 
Then he spoke, a deep compassion in his eyes. 

' I have more to say, Felix, more to tell.' 

He paused. He did not find it easy to 
pave the way to a crisis. Soldier-like, he 
was direct. 
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*They say/ he continued, falteringly, 
•They say your bullet did not kill your 
wife — that — that — she lives.' 

Elmore staggered back. 

'They say — who says? The grave says, 
if you will — but not the living. I am a 
haunted, hunted, despairing man, General 
Horseman. Have you come to mock me V 

With a sudden action, the general laid a 
heavy hand on his friend's shoulder, waiting 
till he turned and met his eye ; then he said, 
in slow, calm words, 

' Felix, it is true. Your wife lives.' 

And, before Elmore could utter a word^ 
he unloosed him, turned quickly round, and 
drew back the heavy velvet curtain. 

Speechless, as if fascinated, Elmore fol- 
lowed the action of his arm, and watched 
the opening, as one in expectation of a 
dread visitant — from whence he dared not 
think. 

Without a word, gliding like a shadow, 
Claire came from the dark recess, and 
stood before her husband. The curtain 
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fell; they were alone. Then Felix, in 
unutterable anguish, turned his head aside, 
and covered his face with his hands, bending 
low. 

B^ut a great joy possessed Claire's soul. 
It gave her strength. The long, back- 
stretching years of parting, her loneliness, 
her outraged love, even her child's sorrow 
— all were forgotten in that supreme mo- 
ment, as if they had never been. She was 
in the presence of her husband, her lover ; 
the life of her life; the half of her dual 
being. What had the world more to give^ 
or Heaven to promise ? Such a moment 
was lightly bought even by a life's anguish. 
And rushing back through her veins came 
the eager tide of youth, flushing her beauti- 
ful face with the glow of early dawn, light- 
ing the great, sorrow-stricken eyes with an 
ecstasy unspeakable. 

She was near him now. Bent low as his 
head was^ he felt her approach. She touch- 
ed him; and then, with a cry as only 
such throes can wring from human lips, he 
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flung his hands forward, repudiating, ap« 
pealing, imploring — weeping in the very 
abandonment of suflfering. All power of 
resistance was suspended. 

Her arras were round him. At first 
words would not come. Still her face 
«hone with the glory of her love and joy. 
Drawn by their occult force, he turned 
and met her eyes. No words were needed 
then. He Icnew she had never wronged 
him. Reason, too, was suspended. He 
only knew she was there, and vaguely felt 
that something had parted them. In the 
spirits mingling, what had earth to say 
or circumstances to plead ? In this ecstatic 
moment, they were beyond the touch of 
matter, and so, it seemed to him, they had 
thus often met — perhaps when sleep had 
sealed their lids, and their * dream souls had 
slipped their shells.' Who can tell ? There 
is a life beyond the ken of consciousness, 
none the less real because unshaped by 
sense. He stretched his arms, and drew 
her to his breast in one long, passionate 
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embrace. Then, as if hungered by long 
fasting, he framed her face in his hands, 
and gazed his fill. 

She broke the sweet silence with a smile, 
which went out in a sigh, 

' Oh 1 my darling, ray darling,' she cried, 
* there is so much to telL' 

She drew him to a sofa, and, with her 
head on his breast, told him all her story. 
As bit by bit she put the strange narrative 
together, the sense of his peril returned 
with all its force, and, in fear, she asked 
herself, had she not bought her child's free- 
dom at too costly a price ; but the vision of 
that child's piteous face and spectral hand 
rose reproachfully in her heart, and she 
hastened on. 

An hour later, General Horseman return- 
ed. He entered unannounced. They were still 
sitting on the couch, hand in hand. She, 
spirit-worn, but divinely happy, he jealously 
watching every breath she drew, as if 
scarcely yet believing she was in the flesh, 
and his once more, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

* Crime, like virtue, has its degrees.' 

The next afternoon Lady Claire Treville 
drove to Monkswood Castle with her sister- 
in-law, Nellie Weir. A strong affection 
had sprung up between the two. Nellie 
supplied the life and brightness which Lady 
Claire so sadly missed in the ponderous 
Treville Mead. Not all her struggle with 
* poortith-cauld ' had tamed the strong, free 
spirit of the clever, impetuous Nellie Tre- 
ville ; for, save in this world's goods, her lot 
had been a happy one. Her husband adored 
her, and her children were beautiful and 
loving. It seemed as if sunshine had, with- 
out common respect to the winter season, 
suddenly flooded the vast marble-pillared. 
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much stuccoed, palatial residence of the 
successful Liberal peer. Somehow, the 
tables and chairs, the cabinets and pictures, 
the very books and bric-k-brac seemed 
seized with the genius of assimilation — they 
changed places, assumed new attitudes, 
developed unsuspected beauties, and capa- 
bilities of comfort, made themselves at ease, 
to which before they were apparently 
strangers, and so made others at ease like- 
wise, the very high and mighty among 
them condescending to those of lower 
estate, and all joining hands in harmony. 
Work, elegant, and homely, too, lay about 
the morning-room; books, in evident use, 
were within reach, not glassed up in formal 
line under lock and key ; and flowers were 
everywhere, in quaint and divers receptacles, 
arranged as only artist fingers can arrange 
them. The very servants tripped airily, no 
longer with stealthy, decorous steps, and 
even evinced an outer consciousness of 
pleasure besides duty. Children's voices 
fiounded through the corridors, and chil- 
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dren's scacnperiDg feet ranged the stately 
terraces. Some witchy sprite had rung 
the fairy bells, and at their sound had 
vanished gloom, stiffness, prim decorum, 
and chill stateliness. This sprite was Nellie 
Treville — Weir now, once more the light 
of her father s eyes, the darling of his heart. 
And all had been brought about by half 
lazy, insoudante Lady Claire, Mr. Tre- 
ville had, as usual, succumbed to the in- 
evitable not without growling and protest, 
but absolutely at last, and even he own- 
ed, by more genial demeanour and general 
amiability, the beneficence of the new in- 
fluence. He was even civil to Mr. Weir,, 
and had once spoken of him, but not yet to 
him, as Kenneth, Lady Claire, on her 
part, was placidly beatified ; she had slipped 
characteristically out of the mild super- 
intendence she called housekeeping, ceased 
to exert herself on big-party nights, and 
altogether enjoyed to the full her doles far 
niente existence, with the comfortable assur- 
ance that she had done a good and unselfish 
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work in reconciling her oppressive — at times 
— father-in-law to his bright and spirituelle 
daughter. 

He, poor man, was still a little puzzled 
as to how it had all come about, but he 
was so content with the result, he did not 
trouble himself to go into the matter. He 
was even beginning to warm to the idea of 
having a celebrated arDist for a son-in-law, 
and, to Claire's amusement, was becoming 
very punctilious in impressing on the ignor- 
ant that his daughter's husband would soon 
be an R.A., and was of ancient Scottish 
descent. 

Wiggles and Mrs, Weir, as affinities, had 
been friends from their first meeting, and 
Nellie's heart ached for the slowly-fading 
girl, whom in her happy days she had not 
seen. 

'I would as soon go to her funeral as 
her marriage to your brother — sooner al- 
most,' she said to Claire ; ' there is a cruel 
reason behind it all. I wonder Lady Cal- 
derman does not see the girl is dying.' 
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' She sees her every day, and does not 
notice the change/ said Claire ; * besides, 
she is possessed with the idea that, once the 
marriage is over, all will go well. She 
builds on Hemes' devotion to Maggie — in- 
fatuation, I call it, nothing deeper, and the 
reaction will be dreadful. If she could 
have loved him, it might have been diflfer- 
ent, but she does not, and never will, and 
Berries is vicious. Poor Wiggles, as she 
calls herself, if you had only known her in 
her sunny days !' 

' And the marriage is to be the day after 
to-morrow,' said Mrs. Weir, with a shudder 
— ' the good angels forbid the banns !' 

* Ah, Nellie dear, I was the wise woman 
to steer clear of quicksands. I have a faint 
inkling into the distressful joy you call love, 
and I don't envy anyone possessed with it. 
I'm quite content with Hugh — he suits me 
to a shade — quite as incapable of a master- 
passion as I am ; like me, he likes still cham- 
pagne. Believe me, the aroma of the grape 
lingers longer than in sparkling.' 
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They got out and entered the hall, and 
were ushered into the great drawing-room, 
which was in grande tenue for the approach- 
ing event. Several guests had already ar- 
rived, and some were in the room. Colonel 
Campbell was among them. Lady Claire 
did not approve of that gentleman, but she 
greeted him civilly, and asked after Mrs. 
Cashel, but the colonel professed ignorance 
of her whereabouts. 

' She's cut up at Cashel's death, I'm told,' 
he said, ' with feminine contrariety, I sup- 
pose. Lad}^ Trixie says she looks ravishing 
in her suttee-cap. Is Lady Trixie coming 
to this auspicious event ?' he asked, with a 
latent smile. 

^ I have not seen the list of guests,' she 
replied, coldly. 

' I hope Miss Elmore is better,' he con- 
tinued ; * she has not made her appearance 
for some days, I am told.' 
. * I wonder what brought old Horseman 
home in such a hurry?' said a military-look- 
ing man standing near. ' He tells me he 
goes back in a week or two/ 
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* Where did you see him ?' asked Elm^. 

* He came down with me here in the 
same train. What has become of Heron ? 
I hear he is away.* 

* Is Horseman here F asked Elm^ quickly. 

* Yes, he came with Frankland, but they 
did not show up at luncheon/ 

As he spoke, Herries entered, evidently 
just arrived from a journey. He looked 
worn and haggard, and flushed with wine. 
He spoke with an aflfected jauntiness, but 
was plainly ill-at-ease. Elm6 watched him 
closely. 

* Who are all coming, Claire ?' he asked 
of his sister. 

She shook her head. 

' Because I heard a carriage ordered from 
the " Heron Arms " to bring some one out 
here,' he said, * and I wondered why my 
mother hadn't sent to meet them/ 

As he spoke, he approached a window 
and looked out down the avenue. 

* There they are !' he said. He could 
not see the occupants come out, but he saw 
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the conveyance drive empty away. ' Some- 
body with no luggage/ he said. 

After a little while, a servant summoned 
Lady Claire to her mother, and, asking her 
brother to make himself agreeable to Mrs* 
Weir, she obeyed the call. 

Lady Calderman was in her boudoir, and 
not alone. There were with her John 
Frankland and General Horseman and 
Ralph Brooks. She was pacing the room^ 
profoundly agitated. As her daughter en- 
tered, she turned to the general, and asked 
him to explain to her what had happened. 

* Oh ! I am glad/ said Lady Claire, when 
she was fully in possession of the principal 
points of the strange story. * It is the most 
wonderful romance, the whole thing. I 
always said Maggie was just the heroine for 
a book. It serves Herries right. Oh ! it 
was cruel, poor child ! Don't fret, mother, 
it will do Herries good ; he'll come to his 
senses now, and Lady Trixie will do the 
rest. I always told you things managed 
themselves wonderfully. People take a 
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great deal of useless trouble in this world, 
and anxiety too. Hoping and fearing and 
plotting and scheming are all wasted forces, 
and quite as exhausting in their way as ' 
these useless emotions, loving and hating. 
Much better, as Trixie says, to let things 
*' slide," for be sure they will slide, whether 
you will or no.* 

Then she went up to Ralph, and shook 
him by the hand, quite energetically for 
her. He was very grave, and, though he 
returned the warm pressure of her hand, 
he did not speak. 

Lady Calderraan was weeping silently, 
still pacing up and down. No one seemed 
disposed to converse. They one and all 
watched the door. At last the handle was 
turned. Every heart stood still, and El- 
more entered. He sought as if not seeing 
clearly — his eyes were dim — for Ralph, and 
said simply, * iJome.' He was obeyed with 
an eager step, and in a minute or so he 
returned, bringing with him his wife. Again, 
as at the first moment of their meeting. 
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Lady Calderman and Claire Elmore clasped 
each other round the neck, kissed, and 
wept. Very little was said. It was tacitly 
agreed that they should not tax each other's 
endurance at present by the narration of 
long details. There was still much to do — 
a stern duty to face, much sorrow to go 
through. But oh ! there was now perfect 
trust and perfect union where there had 
been cruel reproach and contumely, separ- 
ation and despair. 

And in a little Ralph joined the anxious 
group, supporting with his loving arm not 
the bright, masquerading Wiggles of the 
little wayside Lodge, but a pale, delicately 
slender figure, bending like a fading lily — 
heroic Margaret Elmore. 

* Oh ! mother darling,' were her first 
words, as she went up to her parents and 
laid, with a touching action of self-abnega- 
tion, her little hands on Claire's breast, ' he 
never once doubted me.* 

They saw the girl had not strength to 
bear up much longer ; so, when a servant 
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announced that a carriage, according to 
orders, waited at a side entrance, everyone 
felt relieved, and quiet adieux were ex- 
changed. Even Lady Calderman tried to 
smile as Wiggles clung to her in a parting 
embrace ; and then the doors closed, and 
Claire, with her husband and child, were 
on their way to London. 

Mrs. Weir returned to Treville Mead 
alone. Claire remained to take her mo- 
ther's place, and announce to the guests 
already arrived that the cause of their 
assembling no longer existed. 

The satisfaction she felt that this was the 
case made the onerous duty somewhat of a 
pleasure. Circumstances, she. said, of a 
painful nature had transpired in the Elmore 
family. These would be made public at 
the proper time ; all she was at liberty to 
say at present was that the engagement 
between her brother and Miss Elmore was 
at an end, and she was very glad of it, she 
added, * for Miss Elmore's sake.' Not per- 
haps a very judicious or altogether, in one 
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sense, natural speech, but thoroughly char- 
acteristic of the speaker, whose downright- 
ness was often apt at times to take the bit 
of conventionalism between its teeth. The 
telegraph-wires arranged with the coming 
guests ; they also, at Lady Claire's behest, 
spoke not altogether unexpected comfort 
and hope to Lady Trixie's love-tossed heart. 

After a short, sharp interview with 
General Horseman, Elme Campbell, not 
staying to make his adieux, took himself 
off; to London, it was understood, but 
he did not reach his rooms in Albemarle 
Street until the next day. A good portion 
of the intervening time was spent in con- 
sultation with Mr, William Biles in the 
close vicinity of Mr. Turner's well-known 
training stables, 

Mr. Biles was of opinion that he, his 
patron, and Mr. Heron had made a * orful 
muddle of the running. He'd never 
thought the stakes worth the wind, but that 
was Mr, Heron's aflPair, not his. An' now 
they were all in one pot together ; an' a 
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precious stew it was. It was no use trying 
to be respectable when the odds was dead 
agen a cove. And, if his name turned 
up in the matter, his missus 'ud have it 
hot for it. If he'd a«had a notion he'd 
bin dealin' with such-like duffers, he'd a- 
taken his goods to a safer market. How- 
ever, the fat was in the fire, an' there was 
a hend of it. He*d lie close, any way. 
Maybe sumraat 'ud turn up. One thing 
was clear, if the squire *ad his wife 'bove 
ground, the churchyard 'adn't her ; an' he 
was 'sposed to think the whole thing was 
a bottle of smoke. No murder at all, 
maybe, only a babby of nobody knew 
whose, or, at any rate, wasn't likely to 
know whose, as Joe Bracks was a close un.' 
The lower, in the social scale, caste 
villain proved one too many for the higher 
caste one, and Elme Campbell made his way 
to London by an early train in the morning, 
utterly unsuspicious that there had not been 
honour among thieves ; that Bill Biles had 
been a traitor. 
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Clever juggler as Elni6 Campbell was, 
he failed in the free-handedness of craft ; 
he drew it too fine. Money was always 
* difiicult ' with him, and money was the only 
force Biles recognised. He had found a 
better, if not a safer, market for his treacher- 
ous ware. . In the affair of Mrs. Cashel, 
too, Elra6 had discovered the same lack 
of free-handedness ; he had not trusted her 
enough. A bold game, fair or foul, has 
always the best chance in the long-run, and 
in the event of failure, if it does not secure 
respect, it, at any rate, averts contempt. 

Lady Calderman took upon herself the 
task of breaking the disagreeable news to 
Herries. General Horseman would have 
saved her the pain, but her mother's heart 
was sore, and she braved it. He was, in 
a manner, prepared for his defeat, but he was 
none the less vicious. His mother's gentle 
pleadings only added fuel to the flame. 
She had always been half-hearted, he said. 
If she had hurried the marriage, as he 
had wished, it would have been all right. 

VOL. III. s 
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But she had robbed him of the woman he 
loved, and his father had robbed him of 
his property. He daresaid they had played 
into each other's hands, and he was the 
victim. But he would serve them both out, 
and make them both rue the day they had 
given an heir to their name. She did not 
think he was going to submit like a whipped 
cur, to be worsted by that fellow Brooks. 
Happen what might, he would have his 
revenge. 

Herries was drunk, madly drunk, and 
Lady Calderman took comfort. In her 
bitter shame and grief, she took heart. 
When he comes to himself, she thought, 
he will be reasonable — nay, it may even be 
a turning-point in his career. When he 
recovers from his infatuation, he will be 
better able to scrutinise his conduct ; that 
he had family pride she knew, and he would 
perhaps be thankful for all he had escaped. 
So she bore his violence and evil language, 
^and, when her strength was taxed beyond 
even her endurance, she fled from his pres- 
ence. 
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In mercy to her, General Horseman ex- 
plained matters to her husband, so all she 
had to suffer at his hands was a congratu- 
latory sneer that her pet scheme for licking 
her graceless cub into shape had fallen 
through, and that now the Trixie coffers 
were once more to the good. • As for the 
part Herries had played in the affair, it was 
not to be judged by the mawkish code of 
€ven worldly morality, for all was 'fair in 
love or war.' 

There was a ferocity in Herries Heron's 
nature unsuspected by his parents, in part 
recognised by his particular intimates, on 
whom it acted as a restrictive in moments of 
excitement — to men of rowdy calibre danger 
is best met by avoidance — to use a paradox. 
This element was roused in Herries' breast, 
but its exhibition was inhibited by circum- 
stances ; he drank, not from actual pleasure 
in intoxicating liquors, but with the impetu- 
ous desire to get rid of or deaden a pain 
which was as ill to bear as the keenest 
physical suffering. He did not deceive 

s2 
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himself, he knew that Margaret Elmore 
was lost to him for ever. The blood ia his 
veins seemed like lava. At that moment to 
touch her little fluttering, shrinking hand, 
to lay his lips on her cold wasted cheek, he 
would have sold his soul. Love such as 
possessed this man's being, like an impetu- 
ous stream diverted from its course by im- 
practicable opposition, dashes onward for a 
little space a resistless torrent, and then 
scatters itself in foam and impotence. 

As he left his mother's room mechanic- 
ally, he sought the girl's forsaken chamber. 
The door was ajar ; there were evidences of 
her hasty departure ; here a forgotten glove, 
there some books in a strap left on a chair, 
some letters half-torn, and on a table, in a 
conspicuous position, a small parcel ; this 
he lifted, not knowing he did so. It was 
addressed with his name. In a sort of dim 
way he understood that it was intended for 
him ; he opened it slowly, and one by one 
loosely, because hastily put together, cases 
of jewellery and costly trifles he had gath- 
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ered far and wide to offer at his idoFs 
shrine, fell apart before him. He under- 
stood. With an oath, not loud but fierce, 
he swept the whole into the fire, piled coals 
on the top^ and stood till the flames had 
made the heap their own. Then scorched 
by a fiercer fire within, he turned, staggering 
blindly to the door. A discordant, mocking 
laugh arrested his steps ; it was Lingo, she 
was in her swing, and unnoticed had watched 
him furtively, her head on one side, slowly 
swaying herself backwards and forwards. 
Peal after peal she rang, increasing the 
speed of her motion, till in a perfect aban* 
donment of mirthful irony she opened her 
wings and ended her cachinnation with a 
scream. The effect Tvas weird ; he stood 
and looked at his tormentor, then his eye 
fell on the pretty gilded prison, the bull- 
finch's home. It was suspended in its 
place near the fire, but the door was open, 
the occupant gone ; its mistress had taken it 
with her in the small travelling cage she 
used when she journeyed to a distance, for 
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she never left * Bob * behind, if her absence 
were to exceed a day. 

There is something inexpressibly desolate 
in the aspect of a deserted cage with the 
door wide open, nothing left but * nakedness 
and vacancy/ there to be *no more of mirth 
or merry-making sound ;* you feel that a 
something you loved has gone where you 
cannot follow, and in the great gladness of 
its freedom you are forgotten. But a pain 
stirs you. Will the pretty, fragile existence 
come to ill?— -will it, when its first fresh 
rush is over, try to regain its secure abiding 
place with drooping wing, uncertain flights, 
and plaintive cry ? Were you careless and 
vnkind that it wearied of you ? Did you 
think that your daily dole of food and water 
was enough to content the little, loving, 
fluttering heart? Did you ever fancy that 
it felt its loneliness? Your heart aches 
sore as you take these reproaches home, 
and then the thought comes, perhaps it had 
heard a voice whose language it knew, call- 
ing to it at early dawn and late eve from 
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the labyrinthic mystery of the leafy branches, 
and wildly responsive to great Nature's 
monitions it had obeyed the sweet summons 
and fled I It was as if the parrot under- 
stood somewhat of the discordance in the 
chamber, for, her uproarious paean ended, 
she lapsed into a moment's thoughtful 
stillness, and then in a dulcet and a little 
deprecatory tone reproduced the first bar of 
his vanished companion's German air—-- 
watching, with the white of her eye show- 
ing evilly, the effect of her experiment on 
Herries. Again he turned to the bird. 
His eyes were wild with anguish and rage. 

' Go on, that's not all, pretty boy,' said 
Lingo, in the coaxing accents her mistress 
used to encourage Bob to pipe his air with- 
out an interval. 'Now, sir,' and she whistled 
aggravatingly the beginning of another bar, 
and stopped. ' Here's sugar, Bob. Kiss 
me, pet ; oh, you naughty, naughty boy,' and 
the mocking bird threw its head back, and 
once more rang out a peal of jeering 
laughter. 
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Herries raised his hand, the bird, terrified, 
dropped from its perch, and, as if ashamed 
of his actioD, with a baited look and a 
muttered imprecation he turned away. One 
moment he lingered in the haunted cham- 
ber. There was not a thing there which 
did not mutely speak to him of his escaped 
captive, not a thing that did not seem im- 
pressed with her image. Surely she was 
still there, elfin-like eluding his grasp, or 
were not the walls lined with mirrors, and 
she standing in the centre of the desolate 
room, her large reproachful eyes following 
him, turn where he could. A decanter with 
wine and a glass, partly full, stood on a 
table ; they had made her drink some be- 
fore her hurried departure, — he seemed to 
know it. He raised the glass to his lips, 
and slowly drank the contents : the next 
moment he dashed it to the ground, seized 
the decanter and drained it dry, then hur- 
ried away as if with a set purpose. As his 
steps died away in the distance, Lingo 
recovered, re-adjusted herself gingerly in 
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her swing, and said *Poor fellow/ but 
Lingo's sympathy was personal. 

Two days after Wiggles' departure, as 
chance, or fate, would have it, Elm6 Camp- 
bell and Mrs. Cashel met at the railway 
station, he, with plans matured, hastening to 
secure his prey — so he hoped — she waiting, 
she said, for a friend. 

With the worldly wisdom of adventur- 
ers, to whom quarrels are too costly to be 
indulged in needlessly, the pair met with 
outward amenity. The time was not ripe 
for Pussy to make her claws felt, but she 
was not to-day as apt as usual in the outer 
tricks. of deceit to take up on the instant 
her previous relations to her lover, by call- 
ing him by his Christian name. She ad- 
dressed him, though, smilingly, as ' Colonel 
Campbell.' He had not her perceptive 
Jinessej and, feeling relieved at the attitude 
her address implied, answered, with friend- 
ly frankness, 

* Ah, well met. I was going to write to 

you. I have just come up from shire, 

from Monkswood.' 
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*Then/ she said, still smiling, *yoil 
haven't seen the Cosmo. It is just out, I 
got it at the stall ;' and she gave it to hiin 
as she spoke, pointing to a paragraph on 
the front page. * Read it out,' she said, * I 
had only time to skim it.' 

He obeyed. 

' The painful mystery connected with a 

well-known and ancient family in shire, 

at which we hinted a short time past, is not 
likely to occupy the attention of the gentle- 
men of the long robe. The lady whose 
disappearance caused such surprise nearly 
twenty years ago has turned up, and in the 
flesh.' 

Elm^ looked at his companion. 

* Go on,' and she nodded. 

' We are informed, upon good authority^ 
that the Right Honourable the Home 
Secretary has placed his resignation in the 

• 

hands of the Prime Minister. It is also 
said, but this has not been confirmed, that 
his example has been followed by that gal- 
lant ofiicer, General Horseman, command- 
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ing the Bangalore division in India, who has 
asked permission of his chief to retire from 
his responsible post.' 

Still another. 

' We hear, responsibly, that the marriage 
between the Honourable Herries Heron, 
only son of the Earl of Calderman, and 
Miss Elmore, daughter of Felix Elmore, 
Esq., of Cartmel, M.P., which was to have 
been solemnised to-day, has been broken 
off. Rumour has it that the lady has re* 
turned to an older — in two senses, love, the 
recent inheritor of an ancient baronetcy.' 

One more, and Society's purveyor of 
garbage has done its duty. 

' A startling announcement reaches us a» 
we go to press. Mr. Elmore, of Cartmel, 

member for shire, has given himself up 

to the authorities on a self-accusation of 
murder.' 

He let the paper drop limply, looking at 
her, as she stood, still smiling, as if she had 
been imparting some pleasing intelligence. 

* I'm afraid,' she said, sweetly, if not ele- 
gantly, ' the fat's in the fire.' 
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One moment he stopped, crushing the 
morbific chronicle iu his two hands, his lips 
apart, as on the point of speech, suspicions, 
fancies, fears, a motley group, chasing each 
other with electric speed through his subtle 
brain ; then they seemed to get ^ mixed.' 

What was there for him to fear ! Herries 
would keep his own counsel ; it was per- 
haps this woman. She looked sardonic. 
Her eyes — ^he shuddered — like a police- 
man's lantern, were turned on him to dis- 
cover what still he would hide ; he had 
played with edged tools — too clever by 
half — stupidly secretive where he should 
have trusted ; she had been one too many 
for him. How it had been brought about 
he could not tell ; he would think it out, at 
present — if only he could get out of it with 
a whole skin — not an ally left! Then a 
sudden consciousness of reality routed the 
torturing crew, and all he recognised was— * 
the game was up ; he had been found out. 
He threw the mangled paper down, looked 
at her, his hands involuntarily clutching, as 
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if her throat were ia his grasp, set his lips, 
which showed a pale line beneath his dark 
moustache, and turned on his heel. As he 
did so, she made a step forward, laid her 
hand lightly on his arm, and, with a smiling 
voice, said, 

* Addio, mio caro. I am sorry you have 
not been as fortunate with Mrs. Campbell 
as with Mrs. Elmore. " Resurrectioning " in 
this dispensation is not always successful.' 

At these quietly illuminating words, Elm6 
was sensible of one of those strange varia- 
tions, none the less real because transient, 
which sometimes occur in natures determin- 
ate in evil. Resentment was suspended, 
and a yearning regret usurped its place. He 
met the contemptuous eyes of the woman 
to whom once his slightest wish had been 
law, with a forlornly reproachful look, and 
said gently, as he shook his arm free, 

* Et tu, Brute !' and hurried away. At 
that moment her triumph seemed dearly 
bought to Kathleen Cashel. 

She saw him swing himself into a han* 
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som, and disappear into the thoroughfare— 
whither, she did not ask herself; he was 
nothing to her now, the momentary light 
his parting look had brought into her eyes 
was not fed from within, it was but the 
vanishing glow from the sinking sun caught 
by the blank window of a deserted house. 

She returned to the platform and sat 
down, waiting for the friend she had come 
to meet. Ill-at-ease, for the while out of 
gear, and troubled, she dreamt her waj^ 
back to the past. People came and went, 
she did not see them. Steam-whistles 
pierced all ears but hers — she never moved. 
A train rushed up; she watched it disgorge 
its freight with eyes that saw not ; she knew 
mechanically that there would be some one 
in it who would be seeking her, still she sat 
on. 

' Kathleen,' cried a quick voice, * what 
the deuce has come over you ? — are you 
posing for a frozen statue in memoriam of 
your matrimonial collapse? I've waited 
ten mortal minutes in the ladies' waiting- 
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room for you* Didn't you see the traia 
€ome ? What's up ? — you're not off your 
head, are you ?' 

By the time the speaker had ended, Mrs. 
Cashel had recovered herself; she jumped 
alertly to her feet, and with a ready lie 
said, 

' Oh, Trixie, is it you ? I don't know 
how I missed you. I thought you had not 
come, and I was just waiting till the bustle 
was over to telegraph to you again. You 
got my telegram, then, all right?' 

Lady Trixie was evidently intensely ex- 
cited. She was thinner than of old, and 
her colour came and went. Her eyes were 
hollow, and dark circles were underneath 
them. Lightly as she spoke, her tone had 
no ring of mirth. 

'Of course I did,' she answered, 'or I 
shouldn't be here in this bitter east wind. 
Tell me quick, what's up ? It hasn't killed 
him, has it?' 

' Not exactly ; but, do you know, I was 
afraid it would, he was so reckless of late. 
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However, he's done his best in the same 
direction — drank himself into delirium tre-. 
mens. He's at Mark's Hotel, Albemarle 
Street. His people don't know ; now's your 
opportunity — get a sister's cap and gown, 
and take him in hand. I told them I 
would send a nurse. The doctor said two 
would be wanted, so he was to send a man 
used to the work ; it may be a case of a 
strait-waistcoat, you know.' 

* I'm ready,' was the girl's answer ; * get 
a cab and come.' 

^ I brought a brougham,' said the other, 
•and I bespoke rooms. Pve made all 
square; come to my lodgings. I've the 
correct toggery ready ; you can change 
there ; there's no time to lose.' 

And none was lost. In less than an hour, 
dressed in a lay-sister's habit, Lady Trixie 
was installed as nurse to Herries Heron, 
who was strapped down in his bed raving 
in delirium. Her duties seemed to come 
to her naturally ; her strength appeared in- 
exhaustible — not once did she shrink. The 
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passion that possessed her seemed to sus- 
tain her, and through the dread nights and 
ghastly days she kept her post, astonishing 
even the cool, accustomed doctor and hard- 
ened attendant by her endurance, her gen- 
tleness, and her skill. Only when Herries 
was stupefied by a narcotic would she 
snatch an hour of sleep, waking to the mo- 
ment at the time when she knew the ejfect 
would have worn off, and the patient be 
needing her care. 

And Mrs. Cashel came and went, keeping 
Trixie advised on the proceedings of the 
other actors in the sad drama, and pre- 
pared, if Herries' condition took a hopeless 
turn, to summon his parents. But there 
was no danger as yet, the medical attendant 
said. He was young, and his constitution, 
though weakened by excess, was strong. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

* Be wisely worldly : be not worldly wise/ 
' The end crowns all.' 

Thb Queen this year opened Parliament in 
person, but, when her faithful Commons 
were summoned, Felix Elmore and John 
Frankland were not among the number. 
The former lay in prison waiting his trial 
for wilful murder. 

The story was the great social sensation 
of the day. The clubs were, as usual, ap- 
prized of the points of movement before 
they occurred, and private circles dissemi- 
nated their pet theories as facts, holding to 
their particular versions with the tenacity 
of creative propagandists. Never did the 
tongue of suggestive scandal wag so loosely; 
never was curiosity tighter on the stretch. 
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Much had transpired, irresponsibly, to give 
piquancy to the tale, — Wiggles' masquer- 
ading visit to the Lodge, a garbled account 
of her encounter with the tramp, and her 
relations to Ralph. She had jilted the 
tutor, some said, for the heir to Monks- 
wood Castle, and then left that noble 
individual in the lurch when she found out 
that he was a ruined gambler, and the tutor 
a wealthy baronet. Herries was declared 
to be dying of brain-fever from the shock, 
and, lastly, Mrs. Elmore had determined, 
now her husband had turned up, to get rid 
of him once for all, that she might marry 
her lover Mr. Frankland, who had all along 
known where she was. The unfortunate 
maid had been from the first a scapegoat, 
and lastly the victim. 

Learned ladies called it a medi83val tra- 
gedy, and ladies who were not learned 
declared that it out-Heroded the greatest 
pre-historic mystery of the romantic school. 
Editors of penny-dreadfuls gave the heads 
to scribes of fire to work off in the pyro- 

T 2 
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technic efforts of detonating serials and 
eruptive novelettes. 

The jury had found a true bill for mur- 
der, but at the trial it was reduced to man- 
slaughter, on which count the prisoner was 
tried. Then the whole unvarnished tale 
was given to the public, and society, incon- 
tinently abandoning its pre-formed Judg- 
ments, and accepted fictions, went over to 
an individual to the side of the self-accused 
criminal. It justified him, nay, more, it 
haloed him as a martyr, and his vicarious 
wife as a saint. 

Although assured of his ultimate safety^ 
the days of suspense were days of untold 
agony to Claire Elmore and her daughter. 
It was, too, deep humiliation to Claire to 
read the pitiful story with all its painful 
details in the columns of the world-wide 
spreading journals of the day — how her hus- 
band had lent a credulous ear to his mother's 
deadly lies, how her brightness and light- 
heartedness had been construed into more 
than levity, how Frankland's friendship for 
her had survived her early rejection of his 
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suit, and then how the vulgar intrigue of a 
raenial had been made the tool to work her 
ruin. 

Joe Bracks' evidence created a profound 
sensation ; it was given stolidly, and without 
the animus he was said to have cherished 
towards the dead woman. ^ She was a vain, 
ignorant girl,' he said, * as thought it foine to 
prank her in her missus's clothes and use 
her scents. Her missus in them young days 
had been careless-like, and maybe a bit fond 
o' gaiety,' he said. 'The squire's mother 
couldn't abear her independent, merry-like 
ways, and made evil out of her innocent 
fun and pleasantness. The squire hissel' 
was a grave man, terrible fond of his wife, 
jealous and silent when vexed. He'd never 
liked Mr. Frankland, though he was proud, 
and made believe he'd no pick against him, 
and bade him welcome to his house, which 
was a mistake,' the witness thought, 'knowin' 
his mother's tongue as he did. That was 
how it all came about. Mr. Frankland, 
everybody knew, was a gay man. Yes, he, 
Bracks, had bin keepin' company with 
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Annie Pierce, but he*d no chance agin fine 
clothes an' a deceivin' tongue ; them was the 
things as led most women astray. She was 
no worst nor scores of others ; and, as for 
Mr. Frankland, why, he'd forgiven him long 
ago ; he'd suffered along o' his fault a terri- 
ble lot, and what was done couldn't be 
undone no more nor the consequences. 

' It was his, Bracks', gun as did the deed, 
the Squire was took all of a suddint; a 
'nonymous letter told him he'd find his wife 
in the garden with Mr. Frankland. Yes, 
the letter was sent by the old lady ; his 
dumb sister Winnie took it, she told hira 
afterwards. The Squire didn't believe it^ 
General Horseman — he was Captain then — 
would tell them that. No, the Squire — till 
deceived in the half-light by his wife's Ingin 
shawl, and the scent she was so fond of 
using — never thought to do her ill ; it was^ 
all the work of a mad moment and a bad 
old woman. 

' What was he doing with a gun at that 
time of night? Well, if the jury wished to 
know, he'd no objection to tell them; he 
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had taken it with him, riot knowing the 
Squire was coming, to shoot Mr. Frankland. 
He knew Mr. Frankland's game; the girl 
was promised to him. Bracks, — he'd a right 
to shoot poachers ; but he saw the Squire 
and Captain Horseman, and he left the gun 
at full-cock, loaded, against a tree ; that was 
how it happened.' 

General Horseman's evidence was simply 
a corroboration of Joe's, but he added that 
it was from him Mrs. Elmore learnt the 
terrible deed. To his horror he found her 
alive. The Squire had rushed to his study- 
to lock up some papers; he went to the 
boudoir at his friend's request to secure 
Mrs. Elmore's. She was sitting there read- 
ing. Then it flashed on him that a terrible 
mistake had been made, and he told her 
what had happened ; she understood it all, 
but, when her first burst of anguish was over, 
all she seemed to think of — the only fear 
that possessed her — was to save her hus- 
band from the consequences of his deed. 
She knew him, she said, as no one knew 
him ; he would think himself justified in 
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what he had done, so long as he believed 
she had been unfaithful to him, but should 
he discover that he had wronged her, and 
that the blood he had shed was innocent 
blood, he would give himself up to the law 
and court the penalty. And, knowing well 
that her words were true, hurried to a 
decision by the imminent peril of the posi- 
tion, carried away perhaps by the stronger 
will and vehement pleading of the suffering 
woman, he pledged himself to secrecy, and 
to aid her in the part she had resolved to 
play. So she remained, concealed till her 
husband had left the house, taking with him 
his son only ; then she with her infant, 
under the cover of night and with his 
assistance, also left, and was placed in 
obscure lodgings in London. He returned 
to Cartmel and shut up the place, according 
to Mr. Elmore's directions. Joe Bracks 
had buried the unfortunate woman Annie 
under the hearthstone in the lodge of the 
Meadows House. 

There was a great talk, of course, and 
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wild scandals were set afloat, all wide of 
the mark. The secret was well kept. The 
disappearance of the maid caused little 
remark ; she had eloped with some one, it 
was supposed. Her sister favoured the 
report, and no search after her was made. 
Through his instrumentality Mrs. Elmore, 
as Mrs. Gilchrist, a distant cousin who had 
died obscurely, became nurse and guardian 
to the infant, Margaret, whom her father 
repudiated. She was brought up under the 
name of Dewar. 

Mrs. Biles' evidence was also corrobora- 
tive of what had gone before. Her sister 
had been a disgrace to her, and she had 
never made any attempt to trace her. She 
herself had done little better in one way, 
for she had married a man who turned out 
so bad he would have been a disgrace to 
anybody ; she had let him off once when 
she might have had him put up for the rest 
of his days, which was what she ought to 
have done, and this was the way he had 
served them all round. It was not too late. 
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however, and she would lay her informa- 
tion in the proper place once this business 
was over, and have him stopped from doing 
any more mischief, once for all. 

It scarcely needed the culminating evi- 
dence of Mrs. Elmore, given in person. 

She identified the Indian shawl, produced 
by Bracks, who had preserved it all these 
years intact, and substantiated the nar- 
rative of General Horseman relative to her 
secret departure from Cartmel and subse- 
quent history under the feigned name of 
Gilchrist. She told her tale calmly, as of a 
stranger, but when asked why, after all these 
years, she had so suddenly revealed herself to 
her husband, she became agitated, and with 
evident reluctance told her daughter s story. 
This made a profound impression on the 
court. Her narration was direct, though 
given with pain ; she was not questioned. 
A murmur of strong sympathy, beginning 
with the jury, went through the crowded 
assemblage at her concluding words, spoken 
in a pleading, broken voice, 
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'What could I do? My own life was 
mine to deal with as I chose, but not my 
child's — and she was dying V 

Mr. Frankland proved his complicity, so 
far as his intrigue with the unfortunate girl 
was concerned. He knew, for General 
Horseman had told him, how she had met 
her death — he had heard the shot, nothing 
more. He never knew what became of 
Mrs. Elmore. He had spent large sums in 
trying to trace her. She was a proud, high- 
spirited, romantic woman, with a wonderful 
strength of will, and he came to the con- 
clusion that she had effectually obliterated 
every evidence of her existence, in the un- 
forgiving resentment of outraged innocence. 
He sometimes tried to think of her as dead, 
but, strange to say, the conviction that she 
was so never came to him — perhaps, if it 
had, he would not have. kept silence all these 
years. 

General Horseman had assured him she 
would rather die than undeceive her hus- 
band as to her actual existence, and he knew 
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she was not a woman of weak resolves. 
But he tried to discover her abode, that he 
might, unknown to her, watch over her, 
and be at hand if ever need were to help 
her. 

The trial lasted barely two days. The 
sympathies of the entire jury were with the 
prisoner. They listened impatiently to the 
summing-up of the judge, and although, in 
the face of that calm, judicial exposition of 
the law, and clear resume of the evidence, 
they dared not return free acquittal, their 
verdict was tantamount to that finding ; it 
was ' manslaughter under extenuating cir- 
cumstances,' accompanied by the strongest 
recommendation to mercy. 

The judge had done his duty, but he 
looked relieved. The requirements of the 
law had been fulfilled, every tittle, and, 
though something was still due to its majesty, 
that something was shorn of its severity. 
The sentence was imprisonment for six weeks. 
At these few words the dread burden of 
Claire Elmore's life rolled away for ever — 
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and as she gained the open air, supported 
by loving arms, it seemed to her that already 
the rest promised to the weary had come 
to her. 

The demeanour of Felix Elmore had been 
dignified, yet submissive. He had remained 
quietly attentive to the proceedings, not 
without emotion at times ; but, when his wife 
closed her evidence with the broken words 
recorded, he covered his face with his 
hands, through which the tears forced them- 
selves. 

In rooms close to the dreary prison, Mrs. 
Elmore, with her son and daughter, watched 
and waited till, the six weary weeks ended, 
her husband was set free. 

Fortune had smiled on Mrs. CasheL 
Through some intermediate deaths she had 
become wealthy, and now, in the height of 
the London season, the situation was all her 
own ; former whispers had died away, for 
who would heed detraction when the object 
was rich, handsome, passing young, fascin- 
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ating, and clever enough to hold her own. 
The compromising colonel, too, had dis- 
appeared. His part in the Elmore affair had 
shocked society, and that immaculate corpora- 
tion, whose decalogue is comprised in one 
decree, for the breaking of which there 
is neither pardon nor appeal, * Thou shalt 
not be found out/ congratulated itself on 
being spared the esclandre of excommunica- 
tion, a proceeding which, in certain quarters, 
might have proved risky. And here, inci- 
dentally, it may be mentioned, that, the 
morning of his departure, a bank-note to a 
considerable amount reached the gallant 
oflScer. Perhaps he guessed the donor; 
indeed it was more than probable, for, on 
seeing the figures — which were four in num- 
ber — representing the value, a look of 
chagrin and self-disgust distorted his hand- 
some features; and., with a flash of un- 
guarded ingenuousness, he exclaimed, 
* What a bungling fool I have been Y 
But the colonel had learnt wisdom, so he 
•could not have been all a fool; He did not 
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attempt the impossible ; he accepted the 
situation with the aggravating, 5^et consola- 
tory bank-note, and made no sign. 

Lady Calderman did not come to town 
this season. She was understood .to be 
travelling with her son, who, it was said, 
was in a decline. Lady Trixie also was 
absent, travelling too, some said, others 
that she was graduating as a nurse, and was 
going to Africa in that capacity, if the war 
which seemed imminent broke out. But 
rumour was wrong. 

Mr. Treville's patience had at last been 
rewarded. He was an under- Secretary of 
State. Lord Treville was gratified, and in 
the stress of his new duties — which he 
managed to amplify with laborious import- 
ance — Lady Claire was spared hearth-rug 
diatribe. She received frequently, as her 
new position required, and lived in a whirl 
of reciprocal entertaining ; but she wa${ 
equal to such fatigues ; she had a way of 
making them easy, and taking them easy — 
arts in themselves. 
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' Not that I won't be glad,' she said to 
Mrs. Cashel, after a delightful ' small and 
early ' which these two ladies were now 
discussing in the deserted drawing-room. 
*Not that I won't be glad when curfew 
rings the wax^lights out, and I am vegetat- 
ing at Treville Mead. Still I am pleased 
we have been a success ; and really, now 
Hugh has found his vocation, he is a delight- 
ful companion. I seldom see him/ Mrs. 
Cashel laughed. ' You are singularly fortu- 
nate, Kathleen/ she continued. ^ You have 
been given your future again.' 

* Ah, but not my youth ;' and the pretty 
widow sighed as she surveyed her well- 
preserved summer in a small console mirror 
beside her. 

* Blossoms are brighter than buds, dear,' 
said Lady Claire, in a consolatory tone, 
* particularly with a golden calyx. Youth, 
believe me, is not always an affinity, very 
seldom indeed. A lad's first love is sure to 
be a woman nearly old enough to be his 
mother, and young girls like bearded men. 
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Yet the moment people discover they have 
lost their crude spring, they begin to look 
for it in others. It is so senseless that 
maundering after vanished youth. One 
might as well wish for one's first teeth 
again ; and much use they'd be if we got 
them. No, believe me, 5'outh is only the 
prelude to the score, with scarcely an in- 
dication of the '* aria ;" and preludes are 
tiresome. It is nonsense to say youth is 
the season for enjoyment. Why, you 
haven't the full scope of your palate till 
you mellow, nor, for the matter of that, 
of an}^ part of your capacity for happiness ; 
and, to take a higher range, you may catch, 
or even conceive, ideas, but you can't 
digest thought until you ripen. Give me 
maturity for full enjoyment. A great man 
has said, " Youth is a blunder." ' 

* And the same great man has said,' sighed 
the elder lady, 'that "there are few things 
more gloomy than the recollection of a 
youth that has not been enjoyed." ' 

Claire put up her chin. 

VOL. Ill, u 
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'All a swindle, chere amiel What real 
enjoyment can there be in a period whose 
keenest delight is hope ? You live in hope 
^burnt up one moment, frozen the next. 
Adoring, miserable, extatic, fearful, confid- 
ing, jealous. Bless you, talk of a changing 
climate, why love is stationary change, and 
tries the strongest constitution ; that's one of 
the disorders youth takes badly, not much 
enjoyment in that. Another is a romantic 
idea of duty. Just look at poor little Mag- 
gie Elmore, see what her youth has led her 
to do — very nearly did for her, poor child. 
Now, if she'd have been ten years older 
she'd have seen the absurdity of her high- 
flown performance of Jephtha's daughter, 
she'd have understood, logically — digesting 
thought mark — that the affair of the mur- 
dered girl was sure to come out sooner or 
later. And on his part Herries, had he not 
been in his non-age, would have understood 
Maggie's nature better, and have seen that 
she must; die in the struggle. It was all 
very hysterical, I think, though mamma 
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-calls it heroic ! But you haven't told me 
how you managed. I am not a bit curious, 
my dear' — Mrs Cashel had blushed through 
her Ninon de TEnclos bloom — ' I daresay 
you owed Colonel Campbell a grudge,'and I 
am not sorry you " bowled him over,' as 
Lady Trixie said, so neatly; he was very 
fascinating, I suppose, but dangerous — com- 
promising, don't you think, just a little/ 

The widow bit her lip as she assented 
with a sigh of injured innocence. 

'You ran to earth at Perrypip, didn't 
you ?' 

Lady Claire used the sporting terra invo- 
luntarily, thinking for the moment, as she 
glanced at her companion's face, that the 
rather long, pointed chin, and keen eyes 
were foxlike. The latter winced, she was 
quick of apprehension. 

'To earth,' she said. ' Oh, I see. I ran 
him to earth there, you mean.' 

' As you take it,' was the quick answer, 
and Mrs. Cashel continued: 

' Yes. I went to stay with Dr. Norris, 

u2 
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he was a coasin of Mr. Cashel, and he al- 
ways took my part. He is such a dear, 
simple, unsuspicious old man/ 

*Very/ said Lady Claire, quietly; ^chiv- 
alric also/ 

'Ah, well, it was very touching, it did 
me good too, though you mayn't think it ; 
light's a fine restorative,' and she gave a little 
laugh which perhaps covered a deeper feel- 
ing. * But I had a great deal of amusement 
with the natives. That Mrs. Friar is a study 
with her bourgeoise proprietaire air toward 
me, as not a " county lady," on the one 
part, and her obsequiousness and curiosity 
on the other part, regarding me as a por- 
tion of that brilliant nebulae, society, so 
rarely within reach of her rustic vision. 
And talk of gossip and scandal among us ! 
why, my dear, our knowledge of the art is 
elemental — it is advanced science in a vil- 
lage, and Mrs. Friar has graduated with 
honours. No blanks in her possibilities, all 
filled in, problems worked out with an 
ingenuity that left mathematics nowhere ; in 
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short it was spontaneous generation, to the 
utter discomfiture of evolution. The vivid and 
creative imagination of a professional scan- 
dal-monger must, in the nature of things, be 
above — or below — law, order, or reason.' 

* Kathleen,' observed Lady Claire, with 
an amused twinkle in her sleepy eyes, 
*you ve been studying the moralities; well, 
better late than never.' 

'Well, Claire,' replied the little lady, 
sharply, ' my gossip never compromised 
anyone. You like a good story yourself.' 

'Certainly, my dear. I'm no purist. 
Gossip is the compensation of monotony ; 
the only thing that reconciles one to meet- 
ing the same people every day ; but I like it 
as I like my gowns — from Court artistes. I 
would as soon, sooner indeed, listen to a 
scandal from my maid as from a Mrs. Friar. 
One has to relax a little in the country, I 
know, and I'd have no objection to com- 
pare babies, if I had them, with a Mrs. Friar, 
or even to fraternise with her about schools 
and charities, but not about persons. We 
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are not supposed to know the same people, 
and it is as great a liberty for a Mrs. Friar to 
speak to you about persons she does not 
know, as about those she does. What possi- 
ble interests can you have in terra incognita^ 
* I stand reproved/ said Mrs. Cashel, with 
caustic meekness. ' I suppose that little 
promise about inheriting the earth does not 
apply to persons born within the purple.* 
Then, content with her shaft, not at random 
sent, she hurried on with her narrative, 
which the disquisition on the ethics of gos- 
sip had interrupted. ' But you asked me 
how I managed the Elmore affair. Well, I 
angled ; I understand the gentle craft, and I 
have patience. I avoided those parts where 
the water was clear and caught shadows 
readily, but I sought out the little lurk- 
ing corners of the stream — a pool here, 
the covert of a dark bank there, or among 
the homely sedges, there my flies did great 
execution. I hadn't been a fortnight at 
work when I was master of the situation. 
Mrs. Biles dropped to me at the very first 
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cast. I played her warily, posed as a bosom 
friend of '' Miss Maggie's/' and she took rae 
into her confidence, not about the murder, 
but about the squire, and his mother, and 
all the story you know so well now. I let 
her talk away, and said very little the first 
day ; then I tried Joe Bracks, but he was 
one too many for me. I respect that clod. 
I nearly spoiled my game, so I shunted for 
repairs.' Mrs. Cash el gave a little chuckling 
laugh. ' But it was really Mrs. Biles' re- 
miniscences that gave me the clue. Mrs. 
Friar's details, when not imaginative, were 
mere hearsay, and you may as well follow 
a gyrating feather home, as " they say." To 
Mrs. Biles I was Miss Maggie's bosom friend, 
and she did talk. She dwelt strangely on 
the extraordinary likeness of her sister to 
Mrs. Elmore, and also constantly recurred 
to the strong family resemblance of Mrs. 
Gilchrist to Mrs. Elmore too. These facts 
worked blindly in her ; they irritated her, 
but she was not imaginative nor quick at 
apprehension. Anything so romantic as 
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the reality would never have occurred to 
her spontaneously. I daresa}' she'll never 
quite take it in. Now Joe, obtuse clod 
though he seems, and is in most matters 
outside the soil — Joe, had he not been 
behind the scenes all along, would have 
divined the situation unassisted, for, being 
** woman's bringing about, it would not have 
seemed unnafraLUke*^ to him. Tm sure Joe 
seldom thinks of a woman apart from a 
broomstick ; he's always exorcising them. 
But I am imaginative in a reasoning and 
practical manner, and I betook myself to 
Sir Ralph Brooks.' 

'Tell me one thing,' interrupted Lady 
Claire, ' who supplied you with ammuni- 
tion ? The bribe to that man Biles was 
large.' 

• Well, you'll know some daj^, so I may 
as well tell you now ; it was Lady Trixie.' 

' I thought so — mature youth there.' 

' I was perfectly candid with Sir Ralph, 
though I don't for a moment suppose he 
gave me credit for it. Men like him never 
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grasp human nature ; they can't understand 
that there are times when an open game is 
a positive relief to a plotter — not that I 
mean I am of a designing nature, only I had 
to plot in this affair.' 

Lady Claire nodded with an aggravating 
smile, which her companion noted and un- 
derstood. She felt she had blundered, and 
hurried on : 

' I told him everything. Oh, the stupid- 
ity of high falutin. He was spending hun- 
dreds, had half-a-dozen private detectives at 
work, and was floundering, man-like, in the 
intricate mazes of finesse, making not one 
inch of way. I told him Wiggles was dying 
and asked, was he really going to let the 
marriage go on ? He said he was going to 
make a last appeal. Very dramatic, 1 said, 
but wholly useless; that he ought, being 
transcendental, to understand a martyr-spirit 
better, but I was sorry for him ; there was 
true chivalry there, Lady Claire, he never 
doubted her.^ 

* Very little common-sense, 1 think/ was 
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the unresponsive answer, a little wholesome 
jealousy would have opened her eyes. I 
believe in carnal weapons sometimes, don't 
you ?' 

The pretty widow did not answer : she 
struck into the narrative again. 

* Well, when he spoke of stage effects, I 
played my trump-card. Oh ! the delight of 
that moment, the triumph of it, ecstatic 
feeling of all-over superiority to the male 
creation generally, and Monsieur Bayard in 
particular I Only these few words, *'Do 
you think it possible that Mrs. Gilchrist and 
Mrs. Elmore are one?" He looked at me 
as I fancy Darwin would have looked at the 
Angel Gabriel if he'd brought him the 
*' missing link." My part was done. In 
less than an hour he was in the train bound 

for London, and General Horseman 

You know the rest. The general knew 
where Mrs. Elmore was, and luckily he was 
in town. Poor little Wiggles! she was 
dreadfully changed.' 

' I had a long letter from her yesterday,' 
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said Lady Claire. ' It reads like a bit of 
her dear old self.' She opened the letter 
and read a portion: 

' When I wake in the morning I feel so 
happy, I fancy I have only just begun to 
live, or that I slipped over borderland in 
that " eerie, drearie, wearie Monkswood.'^ 
Forgive me, Claire dear, but you know 
places are what they make themselves to 
you, and Monkswood made itself very dis- 
agreeable at last. I lie awake and look at the 
sun in its golden glory, and imagine myself 
floating over the fields of light ; then I re- 
member there is no sun beyond borderland, 
and down I come with a flop, for I know 
then I'm in the vulgar flesh yet, so I shut 
my eyes and listen to the 

** Mellow " (you know what) " bells — golden bells, 
And the world of happiness their harmony foretells," 

for I'm to be married to-morrow, Claire, 
married to my true love Ralph. 

'* Oh ! the future, how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells. 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells/' 
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I know you hate sentiment, so I ring this 
peal for your benefit ; but poor Felix says 
it is very dull. He declares when he mar- 
ries he will make a stipulation that there's 
to be no honeymoon. Papa and mamma 
say they never had theirs till now ' 

* Didn't I tell you youth was a blunder?' 
laughed Claire. 

* — Poor Felix! he liked me better as 
Wiggles. We're not coming home for 
another year — they say I'm not strong 
enough, and I think sometimes I'm not, for 
my voice hasn't returned yet, and somehow 
I like sitting still best. Papa has bought a 
beautiful old palace on the Arno, and there 
he and mamma will live. She doesn't need 
me now, and, though she loves me dearly, 
yet I know that love is different in kind, 
though not in degree, and I am content that 
it should be so, for I am no longer what I 
once was, all the world to her, poor darling ! 
papa's that again, and I and Felix are 
" sorter hitched on," you know. But I'm 
all the world to somebody, and somebody's 
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just heavea to me. Love like papa's would 
frighten me out of my poor little wits — he 
literally worships the very ground she 
treads on. 

* When he has been absent a few hours, 
he comes into the room looking eagerly 
for her, with a kind of anxious scare in hia 
eyes ; but the moment they light on her, it 
clears off, and he gives a sigh of relief, just 
as if he had feared she had been spirited 
away ; and she, she is always gentle and 
loving ; watches for him. when he is away ; 
wiling him out of his sadness ; always try- 
ing to make believe that there nevei^ was a 
break in their lives. But I see, and he sees, 
too, how sometimes the old wound quickens 
with pain ; and, when she fancies no one is 
looking, how she lets memory carry her 
back, through the long, blank years, when 
the sea was between them, and all she had 
to love was poor little ** I " . . . I had a 
dear letter from god-mother this mornings 
sending me such a lovely turquoise neck- 
lace — forget-me-nots, with diamond dew- 
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drops — and just a little slip of paper, with 
**Dinna forget" on it. Just as if I ever 
could forget her I Ym sure she ought to 
wipe me from her memory, for I brought 
her nothing but sorrow. So Lady Trixie 
has really married your brother ! Oh, dear, 
dear Claire, how dreadful it all is ! She 
has such capabilities of loving 1' 

' No, no, Maggie dear,' said Claire, letting 
the letter fall on her lap, 'only passion. 
That will kill itself. She'll not die of dis- 
appointment when she finds that Herries is 
bankrupt in love, and had nothing to pay 
her back with but spurious coin ; and she'll 
be happier on the whole than poor mamma, 
for she has no quick to her heart. I do 
believe it was seeing all mamma sufltered 
from neglect and wounded love that made 
me resolve to become a total abstainer — 
commend me to the unfermented juice of 
the grape.' 

* Does she mention me ?' asked Mrs. 
Cashel. 

* Yes,' turning b^ck a page, and reading. 
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^ " If you see Mrs. Cashel will you remem- 
ber me very kindly to her; Ralph and I owe 
her a deep debt of gratitude." ' 

' Yes,' said Claire, ' you deserve a bene- 
diction all round, and absolution too, per- 
haps,' she added, slyly ; ' but no one has any 
business with motives.' 

' Claire/ said Mrs. Cashel, virtuously, 
* Miss Elmore did not like me, and I knew 
it ; I did violence to my feelings to serve 
her. I have a deeper nature than you give 
me credit for, and more generosity too. The 
peculiar circumstances of my life have pre- 
vented me from doing myself justice.' 

Mrs. Cashel believed she was speaking 
truth ; she felt not a little aggrieved at the 
lukewarm approval her conduct had received 
at the hands of the — so she held her — 
shallow Lady Claire. She considered that 
she had been robbed of her due. To her 
taking, her action in this matter was of the 
nature of that charity which covereth a 
multitude of sins, and she was indignant that 
the texture of that garment should be called 
in question. 
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* Circumstances prevent people doing 
themselves justice/ repeated Lady Claire ; 
'that's just what circumstances never do. 
Character of a certain quality always comes 
to the surface — but I am sure, Kathleen, 
you had a good-natured feeling to poor 
little Maggie, and you weren't sorry when 
you found that in working out your owa 
ends you did her a great service. I am not 
high-toned or elevated, or anything half sa 
fatiguing, so I never look at things from a 
precipitous standpoint — people who do that 
are always toppling over. So, putting aside 
the morality of the question, I think you'll 
find it safer to keep on the square, as Trixie 
would say, and if you want to keep your 
youth youll guard against emotion.' 

Mrs. Cashel thought it wiser not to pur- 
sue the discussion ; she was used to being 
* misunderstood.' Lady Claire was a power- 
ful potentiality in her intended new cam- 
paign ; and, though it was mortifying for her 
to know that she had utterly failed in her 
rdh of the good angel, it was still a consola- 
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tion to feel that, if character of a certain 
quality always came to the surface, her 
friend's sharpness had in this instance failed 
to detect it — that this was so, was open to 
doubt. 

But Lady Claire spoke simple truth when 
she said she did not judge others from a 
very high moral standpoint. Her surround- 
ings had been, perhaps, on rather a low 
level, leading her to subscribe pretty freely 
to the easy doctrine of * live and let live.' 
In herself — either from natural tempera- 
ment, or from things generally in her lot 
going with the grain, or a passive optim- 
ism, and, above all, a matter-of-fact accept- 
tance of that meretricious ipsi dixit — ' noblesse 
oblige^ — in herself she was as open and 
guileless as she was pure in conduct. Her 
very selfishness was good-natured ; and, if 
she was not warm in her friendships, she 
was steady in her likings. It was the 
fashion to call Lady Claire an utter 
worldling, but fashion is not a discerner of 
spirits. 

VOL. ni. X 
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A year later the papers announoed the 
arrival from the Continent of Sir Ralph 
and Lady Brooks at Piverton Hall ; and, a 
few days after, Lady Galderman received a 
short letter from the latter, dated from 
CartmeL After thanking her for her con- 
gratulations on her retarn to England, she 
went on : 

' I have come here to send out sundry 
belongings of my mother's to her Italian 
home, and to see Meg — ^you remember Meg, 
Mrs. Biles took her into her comfortable 
keeping at the Meadows, but as Mrs. Biles 
has given up the farm, and is now installed 
as housekeeper here, I wanted to make 
sure that Meg had not suffered from the 
change of residence. You may laugh, but 
I know what it is to be tossed about, and 
cats in especial hate change. She knew me 
—that is, Meg did ; so, of course, did Mrs. 
Biles, she purred, — that is, Meg did; and 
80, for the matter of that, did Mrs. Biles, 
only she cried, too, that is, Mrs. Biles cried, 
called me Miss Maggie, then Miss Claire — 
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Wiggles, then begged my pardon with, 
"Meaning Miss Elmore, my lady." Poor 
body, she was just a little off her head with 
the excitement of the situation, but she 
soon got round. She's more happy in her 
mind now Mr. Biles is dead, she says — he 
was killed at some races in a fight ; it's a 
sort of comfort to her, she says, to know 
where he is I everything is point of view, 
"an' not likely to do no more harm." She 
had him buried comfortable, and if he 
didn't do her any credit in life, she was 
sure his tombstone did now, it was real re- 
spectable with his initials, as was safer, she 
thought, — people was so vicious and on- 
charitable, as couldn't let even the dead 
alone, so she had only J. B., and a verse, 
*' as Mr. Felix's groom, who was rare at 
poetry wrote." It is unique. 

" Stop, stranger, as you pass and drop a tear, 
A man that never injured you lies here." 

' Not a bad idea to plead negative virtue as 
a set-off against positive vice, and to get some 
one else to do the tear business for you. 
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* Joe Bracks is here too, keeper at the 
front lodge. He said very little when I 
went to visit him, but asked me to come 
and see madam's garden, meaning what 
used to be mamma's. When I was here last 
it was a wilderness, and no one was allowed 
to touch it. It is lovely now, *^ Just as she 
kept it herself,*' he said, *' afore the great 
trouble fell," and would I tell her so with 
his 'spects. I could not keep my tears 
back, dear godmother, and I rather think 
Joe was as weak, too, for he suddenly threw 
a stone at a poor little robin, and nearly 
hit him, and then walked away, saying it 
was no use trying to keep things straight 
when trespassers were allowed. 

* The Lodge was levelled to the ground 
last year, and on its site now the ever- 
greens are flourishing — only the old elm 
tree left to remind me of the days when I 
came gipsying and met my fate. Daniel is at 
Tiverton, and Friar Tuck's special groom, to 
the infinite satisfaction of both. 

* I am so glad to be in England once 
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more. A dreamland like Italy doesn't fit 
in with practical natures — it may be a Para- 
dise, I daresay it is, but I'm not in a fit 
state of mind for Paradise yet, I can't quite 
go-in with such lavish waste of sunshine — 
the complacent skies and soporific perfumes 
irritated me, and so did the tinkling bells 
and frivolous fountains, and the lazy, hand- 
some, ever-smiling people — their very 
music palled one ; and then every day was a 
festa. I told Ralph at last that the mono- 
tony was killing me, and suggested that 
perhaps matrimony, as we were experienc- 
ing it, had something to do with it ; for, you 
see, when both fancy they have married per- 
fection there's no chance of even a ripple ; 
so we agreed we'd come home and see 
what the east wind would do for us ; and 
I'm glad there are no nightingales here, 
they swarm in Italy — it is quite refreshing 
to hear the honest caw of the .rook. 

' You have promised to come to us before 
we go to London. I was right, was I not, 
to make Ralph keep his seat? I'm just a 
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little bit timid about my first season, but 
Claire will pilot me/ 

There was a little postscript at the end of 
this epistle. Lady Calderman read it with 
dim eyes. 

* And, godmother darling, I don't believe 
I should feel my happiness so keenly as I 
do had I not known sorrow.' 

'Brave little heart/ she said, clasping 
her hands with the old action on her 
breast, ' her trial was sharp, if short. Mine 
has been sharp and long, but, 

** Be the day short, or be it long, 
At last it ringeth to evensong." ' 
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to afford now to a wide drcla A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, *£. H. P.', gives a very faithful outline of thelifa'*— JHtuft 
Quarterly Review. 

PLAIN SPEAKING. By Author of « John Halifax, 

Gentleman.'' 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

"We reoommend * Plain Speaking' to all who like amusing, wholesome, and 
instructive reading. The contents of Mrs. Graik's volume are of the most multi- 
farious kind, but all the papers are good and readable, and one at least of them 
of real importanca*'— /Sf<. James's Gaxeite. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 toL 6b. 

" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more BfttiBfaotory than any 
we have yet met with."^Z>at7y ilTetri. 
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THE BEANDEETHS. 
By the Right Hon. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, M.P., 

Author of " Strictly Tied Up." 

"In *The Brandreths* we have a seqael to Mr. Beresford Hope's clever novel of 

Strictly Tied Up,' and we may add that it is a decided improvement on his 

maiien effort Mr. Hope writes of political life and the vicissitades of parties 

with the knowledge and experience of a veteran politician. The novel is one 

■which will repay careful reading." — Timet. 

*' ' The Brandreths ' has all the charm of its predecessor. The great attraction 
of the novel in the easy, conversational, knowledgeable tone of it ; the sketching 
from the life, and yet not so close to the life as to be malicious, men, women, 
periods, and events, to all of which intelligent readers can fit a name. The poli- 
tical and social sketches will naturally excite the chief interest among readers 
who will be attracted by the author's name and experience."— »9j7ec<ator. 



SOPHY: 

OR THE ADVENTURES OF A SAVAGE. 

By Violet Fane, 
Author of "Denzil Place," &c. 

** ' Sophy * !b the clever and original work of a clever woman. Its merits are of 
a strikingly unusual kind. It is charged throughout with the strongest human 
interest It is, in a word, a novel that will make its mark."— TTorML 

**A clever, amusing, and interesting story, well worth reading." — Pott. 

** This novel is as amusing, piquant, droll, and suggestive as it can be. It over- 
flows with humour, nor are there wanthig touches of genuine feeling. To consider- 
able imaginative power, the writer joins keen observation." — Daily Newt. 

*' * Sophy' throughout displays accurate knowledge of widely differing forms of 
character, and remarkable breadth of view. It is one of the few carroit novelB 
that may not impossibly stand the test of time."— (TropAte. 



MT LOED AND MY LADY. 

By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of "Viva," "MigDon," &c. 

'* This novel will take a high place among the successes of the season. It is as 
fresh a novel as it is interesting, as attractive as it is realistically true, as full of 
novelty of presentment as it is of close study and observation of life."— TToWd 

'* A love story of considerable interest. The novel is full of surprises, and will 
serve to while away a leisure hour most agreeably."— Z>at7y TekgrapK 

" A very capital novel The great charm about it is that Mrs. Forrester is quite 
at home in the society which she describes. It is a book to read.*'— iStafufard: 

" Mrs. Forrester's style is so fresh and graphic that the reader is kept under its 
fiipell from first to last"— />(Mt. 



HIS LITTLE MOTHEE: and Other Tales. 

By the Author of " John Halifax, Gentleman." 

" This is an interesting book, written in a pleasant manner, and full of shrewd 
observation and kindly feeling. It is a book that will be read with interest, and 
that cannot be lightly forgotten."— Af. Jcanu't OazetU. 

'*The Author of 'John Halifax' always writes with grace and feeling, and 
never more so than in the present volume." — Morwing Pott. 

'* ' His Little Mother ' is one of those pathetic stories which the author tells 
iMtter than anybody elsa"— JoAn Bull. 

'' This book is written with all Mrs. Craik's grace of style, the chief charm of 
which, after all, is its simplicity."— (7{«0K)to Herald, 



PkbUihed ammalh, in One Voi.t rojfol 800, with the Amu becmtifiJfy 
gngrav^TUmdMcme^ bound, with gilt et^et, price 31s. B<L 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE nriY-THIBD EDITIOH FOB 18 84 18 NOW EEADT. 

LoDOB*! Pbbbaob AND Babonstaob is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the moet elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
time being kmt constant^ ttanding^ eyery correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peeraga 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lorda 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

A IphabeticiJ list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of Uie Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England 
and Ireland. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the titie 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
YiBconntB and Barons, who, haying 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Hon. Lady. 

A List of the Orders of Knighthood. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



** This work Is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book."— 2Vm«s. 

"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: flrat,it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Spectator. 

'*A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Pott. 

"The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage^ It is the standard 
authority on the subject".— iSfoiufordL 



HURST &BLACKETT'S STAI^DAED LBRAHY 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 

ILLUSTRATED BY SIR JOHN GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, BIRKBT 
FOSTER, LEECH, TENNIEL, J. LASLETT POTT, ETC. 

Each in a Single Volume, with Frontispiece, price 5s. 



L— SAM SLICE'S NATUBE AND HTJIIAN NATUEE. 

"The first volume of Messra Hurst and Blaokett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to "what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
'Nature and Human Nature ' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous pro- 
ductions, and well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain in its 
present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recommenda- 
ttone of a dear, bold type and good paper, the lesser, but attractive merits of being well 
illoatrated and elegantly hound.''— Morning Fast. 



n.-JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

**The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English one. 
The work abounds in incident, and many of the scenes are full of graphic power and true 
pathos. It is a book that few wUl read without becoming wiser and better." — Seotsman. 

** This story is very interesting. The attachment between John Halifax and his wife Is 
beautifully painted, as are the pictures of their domestic life, and the growing up of their 
children; and the conclusion of the book is beautiful and touching." — Athentsum. 



in.— THE GEESGENT AND THE GEOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and Interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is its 
reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Review. 

" Mr. Warburton has fulfilled the promise of his title-page. The * Realities of Eastern 
Travel ' are described with a vividness which invests them with deep and abiding inter- 
est; while the 'Romantic* adventures which the enterprising tourist met with in his 
oourso are narrated with a spirit which shows how much he enjoyed these reliefs from ' 
the ennui of every-day life." — Globe. 



IV.— NATHALIE, 

BY JULIA KA.VANAGH. 



"'Nathalie 'is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her which 
are as individual as they are elegant We should not soon come to an end were we to 
specify all the delicate touches and attractive pictures which place * Nathalie ' high among 
books of its c]aaB."—AtheMeum. 



v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"These thoughts are good and humane. They are thoughts we would wish women to 
think : they are much more to the purpose than the treatises upon the women and daugh- 
ters of England, which were fashionable some years ago, and these thoughts mark the 
progress of opinion, and indicate a higher tone of character, and a juster estimate of 
woman's position." — Athenaum. 

" This excellent book is characterised by good sense, good taste, and feeling, and is 
written In an earnest, philanthropic, as well as practical spirit*'— i^omtfifip FctL 
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YI._ADAM OBAEME OF M0SS6BAY. 

BY MRS. OUPHAKT. 

" * AdftiB OrMmtt * Is a story awskenlDg gwmtiie emotions of interest and deligbt by Itn 
admirable pictures of Scottish life and scenery. The plot is cleverly complicated, and 
there is great vitality in the dlalogne, and remarlcable brilliancy in the desoriptiTe pas- 
sages, as who that has read * Margaret llaitlsud* would not be prepared to expiect? 
Bat the story has a * mightier magnet still,' in the healthy tone which pervades it, in its 
feminine delicacy of thought and diction, and in the tmly womanly tenderness of its 
sentiments. The eloqaent author sets before ns the essential attributes of Ghristiaii 
Tirtue. their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beautiful manifestations in 
the life, wlih a delicacy, a power, and a truth which can hardly be surpassed.'*— Jfonwv 
PotU 



yn.— SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND 
MODEBN INSTANCES. 

"We have not the slightest intention to eritlotse this book. Its reputation Is made, and 
will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's novels, "nie remarkable originality of 
Its purpose, and title happy description it affords of American life and manilers, still con- 
tinue the subject of universal admiration. To say thus much is to say enough, though we 
must just mention that the new edition forms a part of the Publishers* Cheap Standard 
Library, which has included some of the very best specimens of light literature that ever 
have been written."— irettmyer. 



Vm.— CABDINAL WISEMAN'S BECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE LAST FOTJB POPES. 

" A picturesque book on Bome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Boman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has here treated a ipecial subject with so much generally 
and geniality that his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most con- 
Bcientionsly opposed to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination." 
—AtheniBwn, 



IX.— A LIFE FOE A LIFE. 

Bt THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"We are always glad to welcome Mrs. Craik. She writes from her own convic- 
tions, and she has the power not only to conceive clearly what it is that she wishes to 
say, but to express it in language effective and vigoroua In * A Life for a Life * she is 
fortunate in a good subject, and she has produced a work of strong effect The 
reader, having reacT the book through for the story, will be apt (if he be of our per- 
suasion) to return and read again many pages and passages with greater pleasure 
than on a first perusal The whole book is replete with a graceful, tender deli- 
cacy; and, in addition to its other merits, it is written in good careful English."— 
Athenceum. 

*' ' A Life for a Life ' is a book of a high class. The characters are depicted with a 
masterly hand ; the events are dramatically set forth ; the descriptions ox scenery and 
sketches of society are admirably penned ; moreover, the work has an object — a cleariy 
defined moral — most poetically, most beautifully drawn, and through all there is that 
strong, refiective mind visible which lays bare the human heart and human mind to the 
very coTe.''-^Moming Pott, 



X.— THE OLD COTJBT SUBUBS. 

BY LEIGH HUNT. 

" A book which has afforded us no slight gratification." — Athenaeum. 

" From the mixture of description, anecdote, biography, and criticism, this book Is very 
pleasant reading."— Spectetor. 

"A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his_reminiscences of Johnson."— Oftierrer. 
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XI.— MABGAEET AND HEE BBIDESMAIDS. 

BY TPE AUTHOR OP " THE VALLEY OP A HUNDRED FHIES." 

"We recommend all who are in Bearch of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and orighi- 
ality abont it quite charming, and there is a certain nobleness in the treatment both of 
fientiment and incident which is not often found." — Athenman. 



Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE ; OE, LIFE IN A COLONY. 

BY SAM SLICK. 

" A peculiar Interest attaches to sketches of colonial life, and readers could not have a 
safer guide than the talented author of this work, who, by a residence of half a century, 
iias practically grasped the habits, manners, and social conditions of the colonists he de- 
scribes. All who wish to form a fair idea of the difficulties and pleasures of life in a new 
country, unlike England in some respects, yet like it in many, should read this book." — 
John Bull. 



Xin.— DAEIEN; OE, THE MEECHANT PEINCE. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" This last production of the author of ' The Crescent and the Cross * has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands."— C'fo&e. 

*' Eliot Warburton's active and productive genius is amply exemplified in the present 
book. We have seldom met with any work in which the realities of history and the 
poetry of fiction were more happily interwoven." — Illustrated Nevn, 



XIV.— FAMILY EOMANCE ; OE, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE AEISTOCEACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book, whether we should 
have regard to its excellent plan or its not less excellent execution. It ought to be found 
on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the 
pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read 
in half an hour. It is not the least of their merits that the romances are founded on fact 
— or what, at least, has been handed down for truth by long tradition--«nd the romance 
of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction." — Standard. 



XV.— THE LAIED OF NOELAW. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

"We have had frequent opportunities of commending Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's 
Standard Library. For neatness, elegance, and distinctness the volumes in this series 
surpass anything with which we are familiar. 'The Laird of Norlaw' will fully sustain 
the author's high reputation. The reader is carried on from first to last with an energy 
of sympathy that never fiags." — Svmday Times. 

'''The Laird of Norlaw' is worthy of the author's reputation. It is one of the most 
exquisite of modem novels." — Observer. 



XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

BY MRS. G. GRETTON. 

"Mrs. Gretton had opportunities which rarely fall to the lot of strangers of becoming 
«u^quainted with the inner life and habits of a part of the Italian peninsula which is the 
very centre of the national crisis. We can praise her performance as interesting, unexag- 
f^rated, and full of opportune instruction." — The Times. 

" Mr& Gretton's book is timely, life-like, and for every reason to be recommended. It 
is impossible to close the book without liking the writer as well as the subject. The work 
is engaging, because reAV— Athenaeum. 
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XVIL— NOTHINO KEW. 



- »> 



BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HAUFAX, GENTLEMAN 

** 'Nothing New* dinplays All thoM tnperior merita which h*ye made 'John Halifax 
one or the most popular works of the day. There is a force and tmthf olness about these 
tales which mars them at the prodnction of no ordinary mind, and we cordially recom- 
mend them to- the perusal of all lovers of flction."^JfoniM(^ PotL 



XVIIL— LIPB OF JEANNE D'ALBEET, QUEEN OF 

NAVABBE. 

BY MISS FREER. 

"We have read this book with great pleosare, and have no hesitation in recommending 
It to general perosaL It reflects the highest credit on the indastry and ability of Miss 
Freer. Nothing can be more interesting than her story of the life of Jeanne D'AIbret, 
and tlw narrative is as trustworthy as It is attractiva"— ifomuv P<»^ 



XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HTJNDEED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " 3IARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

" If asked to classify this work, we should give it a place between ' J'ohn Halifax * and 
•The Caxtona' "Standard. 
*' The spirit in which the whole book is written is refined and good."— il(A«»c«m. 
•* This is in every sense a charming novel"— JfecMn^er. 



XX.— THE BOMANCE OF THE FOBTJM ; OB, NABIU.TIVES, 
SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FBOM GOUBTS OF JUSTICE. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERJEANT AT LAW. 

"This attractive book will be pemsed with much interest It contains a great variety 
of singular and highly romantic stories. "-VoAn Bull. 

"A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm and absorb the reader's 
attention. The present cheap and elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleea 
BMni."^nimtraUd Newt. 



XXL— ADilLE. 

BY JULU KAVANAQH. 

"'Adble* is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh; it Is a charming stcry, 
full of delicate character-painting. The interest kindled in the first chapter bums brightly 
to the close." — Athenaeum. 

*■ * Adble ' will fully sustain the reputation of Miss Eavanagh, high as it already ranka.**^ 
^^okn Bull 

** ' Adfele * is a lovenstory of very considerable pathos and power. It a a very clever 
noveL"— Z)at7y Neua, 



XXn.— STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"These 'Studies' are truthful and vivid pictures of life, often earnest, always fuUoi right 
feeling, and occasionally lightened by touches of quiet, genial humour. The volume ib re* 
markable for thought, sotmd sense, shrewd observation, and kind and sympathetic feeling^ 
for all things good and beautiful" — Morning Post 

"These ' Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
hook will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author.**— 3atorday Review. 
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XXin.— GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

** We commend * Grandmother's Money * to readers in search of a good noyeL The 
characters are true to human nature, and the story is interesting." — Athenceimk 



XXIV.—A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 

" A hook to he read and re-read; fit for the study as well as the drawing-room tahle and 
the circulating library." — Lancet. 

** This is a pleasant book for the fireside season, and for the seaside season. Mr. Jeaffr&- 
8on has, out of hundreds of volumes, collected thousands of good things, adding thereto 
much that appears in print for the first time, and which, of course,^gives increased value 
to this very readable hook.*'— Atlienoeum. 



XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

"We advise all who have the opportunity to read this hook. It is well worth the 
BtadjJ"—Athefueutn. 
** A work of great originality, merit, and power." — Standard. 



XXVL— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instmc* 
tive." — AthencBum. 

" A charming tale, charmingly toW—Standard. 

"All lovers of a good novel will hail with delight another of Mrs. Graik's charming 
BtorieB."--/oA» Bvll 



XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. 

BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 

" 'Lost and Saved' will be read with eager interest by those who love a touching story 
It is a vigorous uoveL"— TVmes. 

" This story is animated, full of exciting situations and stirring incidents. The charac- 
ters are delineated with great power. Above and beyond these elements of a good novel, 
there is that indefinable charm with which true genius invests all it touches.**— 2>at7y News. 



XXVin.— LES mSERABLES. 

BY VICTOR HUGO. 
Authorised Copyright English Translation, 

"The merits of *Le8 Miserables' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius."— Quarterly Review. 



XXIX.— BARBARA'S HISTORY 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

"It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interes as 
* Barbara's History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a eery 
graceful and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and 
sentiments expressed witii an exquisite elocution. The dialogues especially sparkle with 
repartee. It is a book which the world will like. This is high praise of a work of art, 
and so we intend it" — 27ie Times. 
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XXX.— LIFE OF THE KEY. EDWABD IBYING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A good book on a moii bitorettlng theine.'*~niiMi. 

** A truly interMting and moat affoetiof memoir. ' Irrlar's Life * onglit to lam m niche 
In every gallery of rellgtooe biography. There are few UVai that wiU be foliar of in- 
atmcUoo, intereet, and ooneoIaUon."— Solirday Revitm. 

XXXL— ST. OLAVE'S. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JANITA'S CROSS." 

"Thli noTel te the work of one who poeeeesee a great talent for writing, as well aa 
experience and knowledge of the world. The whole book ii worth reading.''— ilttemmm. 

'* * St. OlaTe'i ' belong* to a lofty order of fiction. It is a good noTCl, bat it is something 
morei It is written with nnflagging ability, and it is as even as it is clever. The author 
has determined to do nothing short of the best, and has sneoeeded.'*— Jfomtng FaU. 



XXXII.— 8AM SLICE'S TBAITS OF AHEBICAN HITUGTIS. 

** Dip where yon will into this lottery of fnn, yon are sure to draw out a prize. These 
Traits ' exhibit most sucoessf ally the broad national features of American humour.**— /*otC 



XXXm.— CHBISTIAK'S MISTAEE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 



J9 



*' A more charming story has rarely been written. It Is a dholoe gift to be able thus to 
render human nature so truly, to penetrate its depths with such a searching sagacity, and 
to illuminate them with a radiance so eminently the writer's own."— ZVmea 



XXXIY.— ALEC FORBES OF HOWOLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAG DONALD, LL.D. 

**Noaeoountof this story would give any idea of the profound interest that jtervades 
the work from the first page to the last"— ^KAounim. 

** A novel of uncommon merit Sir Walter Scott said he would advise no man to try 
to read ' Clarissa Harlowe * out loud in company if he wished to keep his character for 
manly superiority to tears. We fancy a good many hardened old novel-readers wUl fee* 
a rising in the throat as they follow the fortunes of Aleo and Annie."— iPott MaU Oazette, 

XXXV.— AGNES. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** * Agnen ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former worka*'— ilOkeiMrom. 

"Mrs. Oliphant is one of the moat admirable of our novelists. In her works there 
are always to be found high principle, good taste, sense, and refinement ' Agnes * is 
a story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readera"— Jfomtnor PosL 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"Few men and no women will read *A Noble life* without feeling themselves the 

l>etter for the effort"— Spectator. 
" A beautifully vnritten and touching tala It is a noble book."— Ifomtn^ PotL 
** * A Noble life ' is remarkable for the high types of character it presents, and the 

akiU with which they are made to work out a story of powerful and pathetic interest" 

'^DaUy Newt, 

XXXVII— NEW AMERICA. 

BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 

" A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and welL**— Tlmea 
**We recommend everyone who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr 
Dixon's very interesting book." — Saturday Review, 
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XXXVni.— ROBERT FALCONER. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

***Bobert Falconer* is a work brimfal of life and hamonr and of the deepest human 
interoBt It ia a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it CTinces of human thoughts and feelings." — Athencemn. 



XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" *■ The Woman's Kingdom ' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the purest 
and noblest kind of domestic stories." — Aihenwum, 

"'■ • The Woman's Kingdom ' is remarkable for its romantic interest The characters are 
masterpieces. Edna is worthy of the hand that drew John Halifax."— Jfomtn^ Post. 



XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 

** A racy, well-written, and original noyeL The interest never flags. The whole work 
sparkles with wit and humour."— (2t<ar<erZy Review. 



XLL— DAVID ELGINBROD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

"A novel which is the work of a man of genius. It will attract the highest class of 
readers."— 2V7nes. 



XLIL— A BRAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"We earnestly recommend this novel It is a special and worthy specimen of the 
author's remarkable powem. The reader's attention never for a moment flaga" — Post. 

** * A Brave Lady ' thoroughly rivets the unmingled sympathy of the reader, and her 
history deserves to stand foremost among the author's works." — Jkiily Tdegraph. 



XLHL— HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of wide 
circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty." — Standard. 

'* A powerful novel of social and domestic life. One of the most sncoessf ul efforts of a 
successful novelist"— i>at/y Ifeus. 



XLIV.— SAM SLICK'S AMERICANS AT HOME. 

" This is one of the most amusing books that wo ever retA."— Standard. 
" *The Americans at Home' will not be less po{>ular than any of Judge Halliburton'a 
previous wotIu.''— Morning Post. 

XLV.— THE UNKIND WORD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** These stories are gems of narrativa Indeed, some of them, in their touching grae» 
and simplicity, seem to us to possess a charm even beyond the authoress's most popular 
novels. Of none of them can this be said more emphatically than of that which opens tho 
series, * The Unkind Word.' It is wonderful to see the imaginative power displayed in 
the few delicate tonohes by which this successful love-story is sketched ouk"— JAe JScfioi 
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XLVL—A EOSE IN JUNE. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

"* A Bom la Jane* la m pretty mm iu tHIe. The story ie one of the beat tad most 
toncblng which we owe to the indattry and talent of Mrs. OUphant, and may hold its own 
with eren * The Chronicles of Carlingford.* "^Timet. 



XLVIL— MY LITTLE LADY. 

BY E. FRANCES POYNTER. 

**Tht8 fitory presenta a number of yivid and very charming pictaree Indeed, the whole 
book is charming. It is Interesting in both character and story, and thorooghly good of 
its kind."— «8a<ur(faf Review. 



XLVIIL— PHCEBE, JUNIOE. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

**Thl8 last * Chronicle of Carlingford* not merely takes rank fairly beside the first 
which introduced us to * Salem Chapel,* but surpasses all the intermediate records. 
PhoDbe, Junior, herself is admirably drawn.*'— ^eodemy. 



XLIX.— LIFE OF MABIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGB. 

^ A work of remarkable merit and interest which will, we doubt not, become the most 
popular English history of Marie Antoinettei" — Spectator. 
*'Thi8 book is well written, and of thrilling interest"— ileocfemy. 



L.— Sia GIBBIE. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

" * Sir Gibbie * is a book of genius."— PaZI Mall Gazette. 

" This book has power, pathos, and humour. There is not a character which is not 
lifelike."— iitAemntm. 



LL— YOUNG MES. JAEDINE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

•' 'Young Mrs. Jardine' is a pretty story, written in pure English."— 2^ Times. 

" There is much good feeling in this book. It is pleasant and wholesome."— ^<A«funtin 

" This story is charmingly told"— rA« Queen. 



LII.— LORD BRACKENBUEY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

"A very readable story. The author has well conceived the purpose of high-class 
novel-writing, and succeeded in no small measure in attaining ft There is plenty of 
variety, cheerful dialogue, and general * verve ' in the book."— ^t^kencnim. 



Lin.-IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" In ' It was a Lover and his Lass,' we admire Mrs. Oliphant exceedingly. Her story is 
fib very pretty one. It would be wortji reading a second time, were it only for the sake of 
one ancient Scottish spinster, who is nearly the counterpart of the admirable Mrs. Mar- 
garet Maitland."— STimes. 
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SAM'S SWEETHEART. By Helen Mathers, 

Author of " Oomin' thro' tho Rye," " Cherry Ripe !" " Land o' the 

Leal," &c. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
"A new novel by Miss Mathers is a great treat" — Athenaeum. 
** * Sam's Sweetheart ' is clever and amusing. It is saperior to its predecessors 
from the same pen : the plot is closer, and better constnicted." — Oraphic. 

ADRIAN BRIGHT. By Mrs. Caddy, Author of 

" Artist and Amateur," &c. 3 vols. 

" This novel will be read with avidity and keen pleasure by all epicures in fic- 
tion, who know how to enjoy what is gooA.'"— Standard. 

** There is much to interest and amuse in this life-like picture of the home of 
Adrian Bright The story increases in interest as it proceeds/'— Afomtn^ Post 

JUNE. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of "Viva," 

»' Mignon," " My Lord and My Lady," &c. Third Edition. 3 vols. 

"'June' is as clever as any of Mrs. Forrester's novels. There is closer ob- 
servation and better writing than the author has hitherto put into her books."— 
TJie World. 

**Thi8 story is told in Mrs. Forrester's best manner " — Daily Neves. 

A CHRISTMAS EOSE. By Mrs. Eandolph, 

Author of " Gentianella," &c. 3 vols. 

"This capital novel will rank well beside the other works of the talented and 
amusing author." — Daily Telegraph. 

" We can strongly recommend l^Trs. Randolph's new novel It is decidedly the 
best of all her works, and may be read with the greatest pleasure." — Court Journal. 

GOLDEN GIRLS. By Alan Muir, Author of 

" Lady Beauty," " Children's Children," Ac. 3 vols. 
" * Golden Girls ' is as pretty a story as Mr. Muir has written. There is a good 
deal of fine perception and candid reproduction of human characteristics, and the 
author's lively style secures his reader's interest" — Athenaeum. 

IN THE WEST COUNTRIE. By the Author op 

" QuEENiE," " Miss Daisy Dimity," Ac. 3 vols. 
" This is a very well-written tale, full of pleasing pictures of family life, and 
vivid descriptions of that most beautiful of English counties, Devonshire. In 
every way Miss Crommelin has the right to be considered an agreeable no?eli8t| 
whose works are deserving of much praise." — Morning Post. 

PEARLA. By Miss Betham-Edwards, Author of 

" Kitty," " Bridget," &c. 3 vols. 
*' ' Pearla ' can be safely trusted to teach nothing but what is good, even to Its 
most youthful readers. It ia written with a certain measure of elegance and 
ease." — Morning Post. 

HER SAILOR LOVE. By Mrs. Macquoid, Author 

of " Patty," " Diane," &c. 3 vols. 
" This is a good business-like novel of the homely sort There is a great deal 
in the story to awaken interest, and not a little to afford pleasure and entertain- 
ment"— /J/tutro/ed London News. 

THE SENIOR SONGMAN. By the Author of 

" St. Olave's," '• Janita's Cross," &c. 8 vols. 
" This well- written story deserves the popularity assured to anything written 
by the author of * St Olave's.' There is not a page in the whole novel which fails 
to command attention or to repay it"^2>at2y Telegraph. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 
THE PITY OP IT. By Mrs. M. E. Smith, Author 

of " It Might have Been," " fit for Tat," 4c. 3 vols. 

OMNIA VANITAS : A Tale of Sogeett. 1 vol. 

lOrt. 6fL 

DAWN. By H. Rider Haggard. 3 vols. 

WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author of '' Donovan/* 

drc. 3 vola. (In April) 

THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By F.W. Robinson, 

Author of " Grandmother's Money," drc. 3 vols. (In April.) 

A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK. By Mrs. Power 

O'DoNOOHUS, Author of "Ladies on Horseback," " Unfairly Won, "^ 

drc. 8 vols. 
***UnrairIyWon*w»8 the last work from the pen of HroL Power O'Donogbae 
which we had the pleasure of reading, and. great as was onr satisfaction with the 
pernial of that tale, we consider her pressnt noTel a distinct improvement on if 
•— /rtiA SpcrUman. 

MR. NOBODY. By Mrs. John Kent Spender, 

Author of " Godwyn's Ordeal," " Both in the Wrong," &c. 3 vols. 

" This is a novel oat of the common. There are some bright and lively scenes. 
The principal character, the waif who became the millionaire, is a fine conception 
In mady respectB. and is well worked ap." — Stt. JaoMs't Oatette. 

**Mr& Spender's novels do not show any falling off in merit They are quite 
readable and by no means ill> written, while the anther appears to take consider- 
able pains with their constmction."-— 5a<urday Revtao. 

TO HAVE AND TO HOLD. By Sarah Stredder, 

Author of " The Fate of a Year," &c. 3 vols. 

**ThiB novel is strong and romantic. It is a tale of real life, with incidents of 
so stirring a natore that they cannot fall to arrest attention. Some of <he char- 
aotere are very well drawn.'*— J/omiiniir PoO. 

** An original story, well worked oat. The action is stirring."— Academy. 

ONLY YESTERDAY. By William Marshall, 

Author of " Monsell Digby," " Strange Chapman," &c. 3 vols. 
**Mr. Marshall has a powerfnl, vigorous, original style of writing. His story Ib 
related with not a little pathos and some hamoar."— ^<afu2ardL 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR. By John Berwick 

Harwood, Author of " Lady Flavia," &c. 3 vols. 
" This novel is entertaining from first to last The anthor's style is bright and 
easy, and he has remarkable ability in the delineation of character."— Jfomtn^ Post 

DI FAWCETT : A Year of Her Life. By 0. L. 

PiBKiB, Author of " A Very Opal," Ac. 3 vols. 

" * Di Fawoett ' shows a remarkable increase of power. The narrative is lively, 
the action natural and rapid, and the main situation well introdaced." — AthencBunu 

"This novel is thrillingly interesting from beginning to end, and is exception- 
ally good in tone, style, and execution." — Standard. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. By a New Writer. 3 vols. 

"A brilliant piece of imaginary autobiography, rendered all the more amusing 
by the incisive expression of exceedingly decided views on most of the questions 
and topics of the present day." — Orapkic. 

'*The whole book is so good that a long-aecustomed pen might well be pleased, 
to achieve such a result as we have in * Jonathan Swift' ''^Literarjf World. 
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